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For the Companion, 


PEDDLING CHRIST- 
MAS TREES. 
By C. A. Stephens. 

I used to go to school ata 
school-house, which I fear city 
boys of my acquaintance would 
make sport of. 

For many winters it was un- 
plastered, and the big fireplace 
on one side had to roar and 
fight hard against the airy 
draughts that came through 
the great cracks in the walls, 
between the boards. 

Tired of this style of ventila- 
tion, several of us boys sold a 
pet bear for twenty-five dollars. 
With this money we had the 
school-house lathed and plas- 
tered. 

From this act, done by the 
scholars themselves, I date the 
beginning of the extraordinary 
progress in scholarship which 
marked that school for a num- 
ber of years, 

The very fact that we did 
this lathing and plastering with 
our own money, caused us to 
take a personal interest in the 
school-house. We determined 
to have the best school-house 
and the best school in that 
town. 

The next winter we raised 
money to buy four large maps, 
each five feet square; a globe, 
and a large blackboard. The cost of these was 
thirty-one dollars. 

Now thirty-one dollars was a large sum for 
country boys to raise, and not easily obtained. 
To earn it we went into a “great speculation,” 
atleast for school boys. It was one I have al- 
ways been a little proud of. 

The previous year a gentleman from the city 
of Portland, visiting our neighborhood on busi- 
ness a few days before Christmas, had cut a lit- 
tle fir tree,—for a ‘‘Christmas tree,’’ he said—to 
take home with him. 

He made the remark that such a fir would be 
worth a dollar or two in Portland at Christmas 
time. This was remembered. When we were 
planning to get money to buy maps, some one 
spoke of it. 

“Well, why can’t we take a lot of trees to 
Portland and sell them!’ exclaimed Willis 
March. Willis was then in his fifteenth year. 

“But it’s seventy miles to Portland!” one of 
the girls cried out. 

“What's seventy miles?” said Wilts. “Any 
g00d horse can go seventy miles in a day.” 

“But how are you going to carry the firs?” 
asked Tom Edwards, “One fir will fill a 
sleigh.” 

“Then take a big hayrack!’’ cried the san- 
guine Wilts. 

That settled the matter. 

Mr. Wilbur, Ned’s father, owned a large hay- 
tack, nearly twenty feet long, on which a ton 
anda half of hay had sometimes been loaded. 
He consented to let us take the rack. This rack 
We set on two “traverse sleds,’’ such as are used 
for winter-teaming, and harnessed to the pole 
two farm horses. 

Some three miles up the lake, along which the 
farms lay, there was a swamp full of young firs. 

On the morning of the 22d of December, a 
merry party of us set off up the lake on the ice 
for the fir swamp, with our rack and axes. 
About a foot of snow had fallen. There were 
ten or eleven of the boys and girls of the school, 
and we made the shores echo with our happy 
shouts, that clear, bright morning: 

Reaching the swamp, the boys searched for 
the handsomest firs growing in it. We cut the 





re : most of them from 

eight to ten feet in 

height, and took 

care not to mar the graceful boughs and the 
balsam buds. 

The girls dragged them out to the rack, and 
soon had the snow around it covered with green 
heaps. 

I recollect that we cut three large trees; for 
we argued that in some of the churches the 
Sunday school children might be holding a fes- 
tival, and would want a “big one.’ One of 
these larger firs was fully twenty feet in height, 
and not less than thirty-five feet in circumfer- 
ence,—a “monster,”’ the girls said. 

We were puzzled how to pack them in the 
rack so as not to crush the delicate boughs. At 
last we tried standing them up, beginning at the 
forward end, and crowding them as closely as 
possible, and succeeded in packing more in the 
rough vehicle than one would suppose possible. 
I think there were fifty-seven or fifty-nine trees. 
The three large ones were set in the rear, and 
allowed to lean back over the rail. 

It was a prodigiously bulky, green load, 
though by no means a heavy one. We were 
tired and hungry enough before we reached 
home with it. 

Four of us boys arranged to start for Portland 
at four o’clock the next morning. Tom’s sister, 
Kate Edwards, suggested that Wilts should dress 
up as “St. Nicholas,’’ with Tom, Ned and me as 
his assistant sprites. Such a device, she fan- 
cied, would help the sale. 

She and the other girls worked two “signs,” 
the words, ‘‘Christmas Trees, 50 cents each!” 
upon them. The letters were in red yarn, a foot 
high, on a broad strip of white cloth. These 
were to be stretched on each side of the rack on 
entering the city. For something to sit on in 
our drive to Portland, we rigged a board across 
the top of the rack at the forward end. 

On the next morning we were astir at three 
o’clock; but it was between four and five before 
we got our horses fed and harnessed ready to 
start. 

Day had but just broken. The morning star 
shone cold and bright. The wind blew sharply, 
making the snow fly at times. 

But our seat was pretty well sheltered by the 
green boughs, and we sat as snugly as we could 





PEDDLING CHRISTMAS TREES, 


to keep warm, though we had to get down at 
times and run smartly to stir our blood. 

It was a tedious day’s drive, yet we had some 
sport out of it. Almost every one we met would | 
cry out,— | 

‘What are you going to do with all that green | 
stuff?” 

“Where are ye taking all those firs to?” 
Wilt’s answer was always,— 
“Christmas trees, for Portland!’’ 

We ran against a load of hay which we met} 


| 
| 


But ior one, I felt as if I 
couldn’t open my mouth. 


“You call out, Wilts,” said 
Tom. 

“No, you,”’ said Willis; “I’m 
driving.”’ 


At length Ned mustered his 
voice and cried, 

“Christmas trees!”’ 

But it was in such a timid 
tone, with such a shamefaced 
accent (for all the world. as if 
he were afraid somebody would 
hear him), that the rest of us 
laughed. 

A little fellow inside a door- 
way took in the situation and 
reviled us. 

“You keep quiet!’ Tom shout- 
ed at him; and having thus got 
his mouth open, he cried, 
“Christmas trees!’* and did a 
little better. 

At that shouted, 
“Christmas Christmas 
trees!’’ making the lonesome 
street re-echo. 

No sort of notice, however, 
was taken of this appeal,—a 
circumstance which confounded 


all 


trees! 


we 


us not a little. 

We journeyed on, up and down different 
streets, and at intervals “cried our wares;’”’ but 
a great and ever-darkening cloud of discourage- 
ment had fallen on us. The street filled. Carts 
and hacks rumbled past us. There were more 
people passing in the street, but they seemed to 
ignore us, as if from a settled purpose. 

Never in my life had I felt so out of place, so 
utterly and depressingly ignored, as if I was at 
disreputable business. If I could only have got 


in the road, but got clear without any great | home and fairly out of our boyish enterprise, I 
damage. At a place where the road ran near'| felt as if nothing would ever tempt me to an- 
the railroad, our horses, unused to the steam! other such an undertaking. I saw my own feel- 
cars, tried torun away; and it was hard hold-| ings expressed in the faces of my partners, 


ing them from that high board, without any | 
fender to brace our feet against. | 

In the afternoon we passed a school-house 
just as the boys came out at recess. Full of fun, 
they began to snowball us. We jumped down 
and retaliated. The snowballs flew! There was | 
a regular battle; but we routed them, and drove 
them into their entry. 

Several snowballs flew in at the door. The 
master came out,—and we fell back, leaving one 
fellow rubbing his ear. 

That night we put up at a farmer’s in the 
town of Westbrook, a few miles out of Portland. 
He charged us “‘nine shillings’ for our night’s 
lodging. 

Getting an early start the next morning, we 
drove into town. It was the first time either of 
us had been in Portland or any other city. Near 
the bridge from Westbrook into the city, we put | 
out our signs of 

“CHRISTMAS TREES!”’ 

But we could not muster the courage to don 
the old hats, coats and belts which we had 
brought to represent St. Nicholas in. 

Following this street, which had a track laid 
for horse cars, we came ont into another long, 
broad street,—Congress Street. 

It was early,—much too early, in fact. The 
great street looked gray, cold and deserted. 
There were dusty patches of ice on each side of 








the horse car track. Just then an almost empty 
car came grinding past. The driver did not so | 
much as notice us with a cast of his eyes. 

Here and there a muffled-up passer’s boot- | 
heels struck loudly on the sidewalk, A police-| 
man from the other side of the street gave us a | 
surly glance. 
could possibly want anything of us or our load, 

“Well, what are we going to do, Wilts?” Tom 
asked, at last. 








| terrible disease of the climate in which they 
“Say something. Sing out ‘Christmas Trees!’ ”’ | 


Wilts suggested. | 


though we scarcely dared to look at each other. 

Martin had told us to go along with our load, 
and ring the door-bells as we passed, and tell 
the people what we had to sell. After a time, 
we bethought ourselves of this advice. 

As Willis drove on, Ned, Tom and myself be- 
gan to ring at the doors. We were on a street 
where there were handsome brick dwelling - 
houses. But our calls were invariably answered 
by frowsy-headed young women, who cried,— 

‘Be off wi’ ye!’’ and slammed the door before 
we could even say, “‘Good-morning!”’ 

One said, “Begorra, if ye coom botherin’ 
agin, I'll bust yer snoot!”’ 

We conceived a bad impression of the man- 
ners of Portland people, and after a time gave 
up ringing door-bells. 

Ten o’clock! Not a tree had been sold! 

We had frequently stopped beside the curb- 
stones and made halts of keen disgust. During 
one of these “stagnant spells,’’ a door opened 
close beside us, and an old gentleman, gray- 
haired and much wrinkled, but of whom we 
somehow got the idea that he was or had been a 
doctor, came out, picking his way with his gold- 
headed cane. 

“Ah,” said he, stopping short, ‘Who are 
these balsams for, boys?” 


“For Christmas—if anybody wants ’em,” said 
Wilts. 


The old gentleman was critically examining 


the buds. 


“They are very good for the lungs,’’ he re- 
marked. “It’s a pity folks do not plant them 
round their houses.” 

“But these are for Christmas trees,’’ Tom in- 


It seemed as if nobody would or | terposed. 


“Ah!”? said the old gentleman, absently. 
“They are nature’s sovereign remedy for the 


grow.” 
“These are Christmas trees—Christmas trees 
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—Christmas trees!’’ we all told him as gently, 
yet insinuatingly, as possible. 

“Blind, blind! How blind! Our children die 
of consumption month by month, score by 
score,”’ the old gentleman ran on, ‘‘when a little 
grove of these round every house would be as 
sure a preventive as food is of hunger.”’ 

Tom pulled one out of the load. 

“Have one?” said he. “Have one of these 
good balsams? Only fifty cents.’’ 

“Yes, this is the cure nature has planted all 
round us in the North,” the old gentleman went 
on, fumbling in his pocket. 

He drew out two quarters, which we took at 
once, and drove quickly on, fearing, as Ned said, 
that our customer might “wake up.” We left 
his balsam leaning against a shade tree, with 
the old gentleman contemplating it, rapt and 
oblivious. 

But our luck had turned. 

We had not gone a hundred yards before we 
met on the sidewalk a very nicely-dressed lady of 
middle age—who looked wide-awake enough, 
too. We saw her eyes brighten. 

“How do you sell your Christmas trees, my 
good boys?’ she asked. 

“A beauty for fifty cents!”’ cried Willis. 

Seeing her unloose the little chain of her 
purse, we picked out a nice one, and Ned went 
with her te carry it to her door, two or three 
blocks away. He said she gave him ten cents 
more for that. 

Before he had got back, however, we had sold 
another to a gentleman in a coupe, who took it 
carefully into the carriage with him. Not ten 
minutes after, a butcher in a long white frock 
bought another. 

In a word, the tide had turned. We sold one 
every five or ten minutes after that. So wrought 
up were we by this happy change in our for- 
tunes, that not one of us thought of dinner, 
either for ourselves or our horses, that day. We 
grew bold in our cries. 

“Christmas trees! Christmas balsams! good 
for the lungs! sure cure for consumption! and 
only fifty ceuts!’’ 

But the greatest rush came at about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, when the children came 
out of school. We drewacrowd then, and such 
a running for papa’s and mamma’s consent, and 
for scrip, to buy a ‘‘tree!”’ 

Our stock became small in a very few minutes; 
and our customers themselves forced us to put up 
our price. They began to offer a dollar, anda 
dollar and a half, for the remaining trees, 

A party of them ran off to the superintendent 
of the Sunday school at their church, and coaxed 
him to come and buy one of the three big trees 
for their vestry. We received two dollars for it. 

The other two large firs we did not sell. But 
I think we might easily have sold fifty more of 
the small ones if we had had them. 

We were happy boys, you may be assured. 
Never with us had a day begun with such dis- 
couragement, and ended in such triumph. 

Determined to be magnanimous now, we drove 
past two churches in the gathering dusk, and 
left a big fir on the steps of each. It was in the 
Argus, next morning, that “some unknown 
Santa Claus’’ had left a “beautiful Christmas 
tree’ on the steps of both these churches, 

We drove back to the same house in the even- 
ing where we had spent the previous night, and 
I'm sure the good lady there thought we did 
justice to her supper, and were bound to have 
our “nine shillings’ ’’ worth. 

Next morning we set off for home. It so hap- 
pened that we passed the schoolhouse where we 
had had the battle, just as the boys came out at 
their forenoon recess. 

We felt so good-humored over our successful 
venture that we were now for having a jollifica- 
tion with them. But they pitched into us like 
hornets! Their snowballs were all made up and 
frozen over night. We received an awful pelt- 
ing. The ice-balls whistled about our ears most 
vindictively, and we were glad to put our horses 
to their speed, and get away as fast as we could. 

That night we reached home. The net pro- 
ceeds of the sale, after taking out all expenses, 
were thirty-three dollars and fifty cents, with 
which we bought the maps, blackboard and 
globe. So much for enterprise and pluck! And 
Ido not doubt that this endeavor to make our 
school attractive, and the energy, and invention, 
and self-denial it called forth, had a most impor- 
tant and beneficial influence upon the characters 
of every boy and girl who took part in it. 


—__+oo——_—_—_—_. 


“Joun MEALY-F ack.’’~Yorkshiremen have a 
reputation for being close-fisted. But no one in 
the parish of Topcliffe better deserved the name 
than old John M. 

“T’m an owd customer,” he said to the clergy- 
man, when presenting himself to be married the 


third time. “Soa, vicar, I hope ye’ll dot’ job 
cheap. Strike off two-thirds, as it’s the third 
wife.” 

John was known all through the parish as 
“Mealy-Face.”” He gained the name by one of 
his close-fisted acts. 

Joln stinted himself and he stinted his wife. 
She often went hungry, for her husband would 
allow her but scanty food. When he was out 
for the day, she would bake herself a loaf of 
bread, from which she cut a hunch when hungry. 

Her husband found this out, and determined 
to stop all private baking. When he went to 
market, he pressed his face down in the flour at 
the top of the bin. On his return, he would put 
his face back in the depression, to make sure 
that the flour had not been disturbed. 

John’s mean act soon became known, and his 
neighbors showed their appreciation of it by 
calling him ‘‘Mealy-Face.”’ 


—— +0 
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CHRISTMAS. 


Bright looms the summit of Carmel so hoary, 
The fair groves of Jured are flooded with glory, 

The waves of Tiberias ripple in light, 

The winds of the Western sea hymn a sweet story, 
The Natal morn follows the star-lighted night. 


Look! Sinai is blazing! The Lawgiver’s thunder 
No more fills the people with terror and wonder. 
The morn on its summit as calmly reposes, 
As dew in the censers of Sharon’s bright roses, 
And near it the Christ-child is smiling in sluinber. 
G. B. G. 
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For the Companion, 
NELLY’S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


It is probable that New Orleans has never 
known such want and suffering as during the 
winter of 1876. Poverty was everywhere appar- 
ent, for the squalid districts where the poor con- 
gregate sent out armies of beggars, who beset 
you in every part of the city. 

Any one who has ever visited Rome, must re- 
call the clamorous crowds of mendicants who 
assail you in all places and at all times; but few 
continental cities can show a greater degree of 
wretchedness and suffering than existed in New 
Orleans last year. 

The beggars, in their rags and squalor, were 
the eutward expression of this wretchedness 
which all men could read for themselves; but 
there was a deeper and blacker undercurrent of 
woe than even this, which gave no sign, and of 
which only chance glimpses could be caught. 

I was passing down Kerlerac Street one bitter 
cold day, when my attention was arrested by 
a bundle or ball of dirty rags, rolled up on the 
step of a tumble-down old tenement house. As 
I gave a curious look at it, a shaggy head 
emerged from the tatters, crowning a little wizen 
face. 

The child had drawn her limbs up in so ex- 
traordinary a manner, that she seemed armless 
and legless. Nothing was to be seen but the 
frowsy head, and sharp, bright, restless eyes. 
Something in the eyes, a kind of wild, question- 
ing look, struck my attention, and I stopped. 

“What are you doing out here in the cold, 
little one?’’ I asked. 

“Caze I aint got nowhere else to go,”’ she an- 
swered, in a weak, yet shrill voice. 

“Isn’t this your home?” 

“?’Twas yesterday; but Aunt Jimmie, she’s 
done dead and buried, and the folks has put me 
out, No, I aint nowhere else to go,’’ shaking 
her head gravely. 

By this time several passers-by, attracted by 
the singular object on the steps, had stopped to 
listen. Among them was a lovely little friend 
of mine, Nora Lee, whose sweet eyes were full 
of pity for the little waif before us. 

‘Please ask her, Mrs. W., what her name is, 
and if she has a father or mother, or anybody 
to take care of her,’’ said Nora. 

The answer was prompt. 

“My name’s Nelly. I aint never had no kin 
but Aunt Jimmie. She fought me all the time. 
I’m glad she’s dead; yes, I am,”’ gritting her 
teeth viciously. ‘‘l aint no colder and no hun- 
grier than when she was ’live, and | aint got her 
on top of me a-beatin’ and a-cursin’ at me all the 
time. Yes, I’m glad, and I’m goin’ to stay 
glad,’’ looking at us with fierce, defiant eyes. 

“Oh, isn’t it awful, Mrs W.?” whispered 
Nora. ‘I don't believe she knows it’s wicked 
to say such things. Ill give her all the money 
I have’’—drawing out her porte-monnaie—‘‘but 
it isn’t much,—only fifteen cents. Why don’t 
you go to one of the charity asylums, Nelly? 
They’d take you in.”” 

“No, they won’t; I’ve been to three since sun 
up, and they say they aint got no room for me,” 
with a harsh, mocking laugh, painful to hear 
from a child’s lips. ‘I’m a-goin’ to stay right 
here, and if they makes me git out, I'll crowd in 
among the cotton bales on the levee. They say 





it’s nice and warm there,”’ 


“Oh, poor thing!” said Nora, 
hungry, too, I dare say.” 

“Taint eat nothin’ since yesterday. Yes, I’m 
hungry, sure; but I’m used to that.” 

“Oh, Mrs. W.,” cried Nora, ‘“‘just keep her 
here a minute while I ran to Nurse Doris’! She 
lives just round the corner here. I'll be back in 
five minutes.” 

The five minutes lengthened to ten before 
Nora made her appearance, looking somewhat 
downcast. 

‘Nurse says she may stay in an out-house in 
the yard to-night, if she’ll let herself be locked 
in. She’s awful afraid, nurse is, of thieves and 
dirt, and I had to tell her the little girl is very 
dirty. She didn’t want to take her in at all, and 
I had to beg and beg ever so hard. Come with 
us, Mrs. W.; maybe you can get Nurse Doris to 
keep her longer. Come, Nelly!”’ 

The little creature had straightened up, and 
stood before us, a thin, undersized little being of 
about twelve, the same age as the healthy, well- 
dressed child beside me. But what a difference 
between them! 

Nelly’s pinched face seemed drawn into a hard 
knot. A shrewd face it was, and might have 
belonged to an old woman instead of a child. 
The restless, questioning eyes, with a hunted 
look in them, roved quickly from face to face, 
and seemed to be asking, ““‘Why am I set apart 
for so much suffering?” 

She glanced at her rags, and then at Nora’s 
furs and nice merino. It was not a look of envy 
or longing, but rather of surprise at the differ- 
ence. 

A few minutes brought us to a decent-looking 
house, and into the presence of Nora’s old nurse, 
Aunt Doris. A formidable presence it was, too. 
She was a tall, black woman, with an enormous 
turban, formed of a red and black Madras hand- 
kerchief, bound creole-wise around her head. 
She made a profound courtesy to me, as a stran- 
ger, and scowled at Nelly as an unwelcome 
intruder. 

“Sarvent, ma’am. Nora, gib de lady a chair. 
I axes your pardon, ma’am; but jest look at dat 
awdacious street wagabone Nora’s done brunged 
here upon me. Now aint she an object to lodge 
and feed? No, Miss Nora, honey, I can’t do 
it, even to *blige you, now I’ve seed her wid my 
own two eyes. She’s too filthy; ’deed she is, 
child.” 

Nora sprung forward and caught the woman’s 
hands. ‘Oh, nurse,” she implored, “please let 
her stay just to-night! You don’t know what a 
state she is in. Think if it was me, nurse,— 
your own little Nora,’”’—and she threw her arms 
around the old woman’s neck—‘“‘all alone in the 
city and nobody to take care of me!”’ 

The woman’s stern face grew softer. ‘You 
aint a-goin’ to ax me to keep her but jest to- 
night?” 

‘‘Not another minute. She can wash herself 
in the back yard, and as soon as I get home I'll 
send William with some of my old clothes, and 
she’ll burn those rags and be nice and clean. I 
know you'll give her some supper, nurse, for 
she’s starving, and some breakfast in the morn- 
ing. Oh, you dear, good old woman, pretending 
to be a cross old bear when I know you’re just 
ready to cry your eyes out at seeing such a poor 
little mite starving! She’s an orphan, nursey,— 
hasn’t father nor mother, nor any kinsfolk in 
the world!”’ 

Nurse didn’t look at all as if she was overcome 
by compassion. On the contrary, she tossed her 
head and turned up her nose with an incredulous 
grunt. 

“Orphin, indeed! More likely she’s got a 
cabin full of kin, and will lie, and pick, and 
steal, to carry tings to’em. You aint up to dem 
street wagabones, Miss Nora. I aint got no 
*pinion ob ’em, ’deed Taint. Hab you, ma’am?”’ 

I told her I thought the child was really an 
object of charity, for we had questioned her 
closely to find out what we knew of her. I was 
ready, too, to pay for her night’s lodging, though 
she had herself asked for nothing. 

‘No, and I’m not goin’ to,” broke in the shrill, 
tremulous voice. “I aint hungry now, and I 
aint cold, and I don’t want that ole black woman 
to keep me here. She says I’m a liar, and I aint 
goin’ to let anybody call me names like Aunt 
Jimmie did. I’m goin’ right away.” 

She made one step towards the door, and then 
a sudden impulse turned her back, and taking 
Nora’s hand in her dirty little paws, she raised 
it to her lips. 

“You’ve been good to me, and I like you. 
Good-by!’’ 

“Oh, nurse, keep her!”’ 

By this time Nora’s eyes were flowing with 
tears. ‘Mrs. W., beg her to stay,” she said. 
“She'll freeze to death to-night!—she’ll starve! 
Oh, nursey, nursey, how could you talk so?” 


“And she’s 





Nurse grew nervous. 


“She kin stay, Miss Nora; I nebber tole her 
to go. I'll feed and lodge her for your sake, ang 
de blessed Sabiour’s. It’s nigh on to Christmas 
times, too, and I reckon charity ’ll help my 
’count wid de Lord. Go to de pump, little ga), 
and wash yourself, and I'll cut off dat dirty mop 
on your head. I reckon it’s swarmin’.” 

The child still stood obstinately on the thresh. 
old; but Nora grasped her hand and drew her in, 

“Be a good girl, Nelly, and stay here. Nurse 
is as good and kind as she can be, only some. 
times she’s a little cross. I’m going home, and 
I'll send you some clothes, and I'll come back 
early to-morrow morning.” 

So it was arranged. In consideration of the 
bath, and shaved head, and clean clothes, Nelly 
was to be allowed to sit with nurse by the fire, 
and perhaps sleep in the kitchen instead of the 
cold out-house. It was amusing to follow Nora’s 
tactics, as, inch by inch, she gained some fur. 
ther advantage for her protege. 

Nearly two weeks passed, when, on Christmas 
day, I met Nora, flushed and excited, on Canal 
Street. A little behind her walked a comforta- 
bly-dressed child, and I was startled to recog. 
nize under the blue woollen hood the sharp black 
eyes of the little waif. Her cheeks were filled 
out, and she was so changed that had it not 
been for the eyes, I never could have recognized 
her. 

“Yes, it’s really Nelly,” laughed Nora, seizing 
my hand. ‘You didn’t know her, did you? 

“O, Mrs. W., she’s turned out such a useful, 
splendid girl, nurse says she could never get 
along without her. She’s going to school next 
week, and I’m going now to get a pair of shoes 
and a primer. And then I’m going to get hera 
doll to play with when she’s not busy. Don't 
you like dolls, Nelly?’ 

**Lots,’’ was the breathless answer. 

‘Did you ever have one?” 

“Had a piece of one once. 
head.” 

“Oh,” —drawing her breath, — “poor little 
Nelly! Won't she be too happy, Mrs. W., with 
areal doll? It will be the nicest Christmas she 
ever had. Now, Nelly, I shall want you to 
make me a Christmas gift.” 

The little black eyes twinkled. 

“But I aint got no money, Miss Nora. Ef I 
had, I’d get you a gold-spangled dress, like the 
play-actor folks.” 

Nora laughed. 

“The gift I want, Nelly, will not cost any 
money. I'll tell you what it is sometime to- 
day.” 

**You see, Mrs. W.,” she said to me in a whis- 
per, ‘“‘Nelly’s a perfect little heathen, and won't 
try to learn her prayers. I’m going to make her 
learning them my Christmas gift; she’s sucha 
grateful little creature, she’ll be sure to do it 
then. Oh, you don’t know what a good child 
she is!”’ 

We were crossing Canal Street, while speak- 
ing, near the street-car station. Too much in- 
terested in our conversation to notice our sur- 
roundings, we found ourselves on a track be- 
tween two cars, approaching rapidly from oppo 
site directions. It was a frightful moment. | 
hardly know how I stumbled off the track, just 
grazed by the horse’s hoofs. 

I looked back and saw Nora, rigid, motionless, 
with the horror of sudden death looking out of 
her white face. But the next instant she was 
pulled violently backward by some one, who, in 
the effort, tumbled and fell under the horses’ 
feet, and before the car could be stopped, the 
child was under its crushing wheels. 

Alas for-poor Nelly! She was taken up 4 
mangled mass, still living, though senseless. 
Her quick eyes had seen the danger, and she 
had understood that there was but one way in 
which her benefactress could be saved. She 
knew that what she did was at the peril of her 
own life; but I think her life would have been 
nothing to her without Nora to sweeten it. 

She was carried to the Charity Hospital, 
whither Nora and I followed her. She opened 
her eyes, and they fell on Nora, who was weep 
ing bitterly beside her. 3 

“She will not live fifteen minutes,’’ whisperé 
the surgeon in my ear. 

Low as this was spoken, I think she heard it 
She could not move her arms, for they were 
both crushed; but her white lips opened once oF 
twice before she could speak. ie 

“It hurts me so!” she gasped. “I’m gladit's 
’most over. Don’t take on so, Miss Nora 
’Taint no matter ’bout me. I did want to give 


It didn’t have no 


you a Christmas gift,—and I’m glad,—for! gived 
you my life—all I had,” and the tears filled ber 
eyes. ; 
Poor Nelly! In quick, painful gasps her life 
went out. Her eyes, no longer bright, no Jonge 








qnestioning, were fixed in solemn awe upon the 
‘first page of the great mystery of eterpily. 
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What she read there was, I think, written on 
her face after death,—when the hard lines soft- 
ened, and the impress of peace came down like 
a seal upon it. 

———+o+—___—_ 
For the Companion. 


THORB OHLSEN’S EXPLOIT. 

Thorb Oblsen’s father had come to America from 
Norway; but his mother had been a New England 
schoolmistress. They lived on a farm, upon the 
porders of the Little Sioux River, in Western Iowa, 

The family had recently consisted, besides the 
parents, of three children, Thorbjorn—named after 
his father,—and two sisters, But both the sisters 
had died of diphtheria the previous spring. 

Thorb was now nearly eighteen. His great desire 
was to work on the railroad, and he had been prom- 
ised, through the recommendation of a friend, a sit- 
uation as locomotive fireman on the Iowa and Sioux 
City line. 

He was a well-knit, athletic young fellow; a fine 
specimen of a young Western back woodsman, inured 
to the hard jaunts and hard work of life on the 
frontier. 

Mr. Ohlsen strongly objected to Thorb’s railroad 
project; for the boy was not of age, and his father 
needed his help. Besides, Mr. Ohlsen was that fall 
much away from home with a threshing-machine, 
of which he was part owner. It was one of those 
powerful ten-horse machines, peculiar to the West, 
which will thresh out, it is said, twelve hundred 
bushels of wheat in a day. 

It was necessary for Thorb to stay at home, not 
only to do the harvesting and look after things, but 
because, in that frontier region, it was not safe to 
leave property without watching, even for a day. 
There were a good many vagabond Indians and other 
“odd fish” lurking around. 

On the morning of my story, Mrs. Ohlsen, who 
had been very lonely since the death of her daugh- 
ters, had gone to spend the day with a neighbor, 
living about two miles distant. Thorb, being left 
alone, resolved to trap some badgers, whose bur- 
rows he had discovered the week before in the 
“horse-pasture.’’ This pasture was half a mile or 
more from the house, and out of sight of it behind a 
hill, or “swell’’ of land, to the west of the fields. 

The place where the badgers had their burrow 
was in a gravelly bank, on the side of a “run” or 
hollow, that was full of sweet elder clumps. The 
pasture lay for the most part down to the southeast 
of this hollow, and was fifty or sixty acres in ex- 
tent, partially covered with a thick growth of hazel 
and elder bushes. 

Thorb had two wolf-traps. These he set in the 
entrances of the burrows, and covered them care- 
fully over with loose earth. Thinking the badgers 
might possibly venture out in the course of an hour, 
—it being cloudy weather,—he climbed up the other 
side of the hollow, and sat down to watch in the 
shadow of a clump of hazels; amusing himself, 
meanwhile, by cutting a ring out of a peach-stone 
with his jack-knife. 

The most of the pasture was in sight from where 
he sat. Away down on the lower side, next to the 
field, he could see their three-year-old colt, and 
close by the pasture-bars, the old mare and her 
colt. 

Then his eye ranged off to the north-west, towards 
the borders of the big timber, where a flock of 
pigeons were feeding on the oakmast, which was 
very plentiful. Suddenly, as he looked, he espied a 
crow start up and wheel away with an angry “Caw, 
caw!” 

“It’s a bear, I reckon,” Thorb thought. But a 
few moments after, he saw a far more suspicious 
object emerge cautiously from out the bushes. The 
lad’s sharp eye told him that it was an Indian; and 
he knew that an Indian approaching in this stealthy 
fashion meant mischief. 

Hardly had he come in sight before another fol- 
lowed him, and then a third appeared. 

The first two had something in their hands,—Thorb 
could not at first make out what,—but the last car- 
ried three guns. They went along the lower side of 
the pasture, keeping close to the bushes. 

Thorb was watching them like a lynx, and they 
had not gone many rods before he understood their 
object. They were after the horses. Those were 
halters, or bridles, which the two foremost held in 
their hands. Their object was simply to steal the 
horses. 

Thorb was not a boy easily scared, “but what ean 
Ido,” he thought, “to thwart or foil them?” 

To attempt to drive them off, single-handed, was 
‘not to be thought of. He did not believe they 
would go over to the house; but if they should, 
there was no one there to be frightened. 

The neighboring settlers were too far off to alarm 
them in time to save the horses, and once in their 
Possession, the Sioux would be pretty likely to run 
them off. 

Then it came into his mind that, being on such a 
foray, the savages had probably stolen other horses. 
He knew that about a mile and a half to the north- 
west there was an old Indian trail, leading from a 
ford of the river across the country, towards the 
Missouri. 

He conjectured that they had left their horscs 
near that trail, as it would be the route they would 
— take in getting away with other stolen ani- 
mals. 

Suddenly it occurred to him that while the red- 
skins were catching old Nance and the colts, he 
might cut through the woods and turn the tables on 


Keeping within the hazels, he gained the edge of 
the timber and ran down to the point where he had 
observed the savages emerge from the bushes. The 
dew was not yet off the grass, and he soon found 
their tracks. They had followed a brook through 
the partially open meadow. 

Catching the trail, where they had brushed off the 
dew, he followed it back with the speed of a deer. 
Soon, however, he came to where their tracks left 
the grassy bottom and entered the thick woods, 
where he could no longer trace them. 

But he ran on, and came out at length into the old 
foot- path through the forest, where he found the 
fresh marks of horses’ hoofs going west. 

Following the hoof-prints cautiously,—for it now 
occurred to him, for the first time, that the Indians 
might have left one of their number in charge of 
the animals,—he soon came to where they left the 
old path and turned off into the woods. 

There were thick bushes here on both sides of the 
trail; but, as he was peering about, he heard horses 
stamping in a thicket of laurel and hickory, over- 
run with wild grape vines, which was close at hand, 
He stepped lightly up, and looked through the 
leaves. There were three horses, with bridles and 
blankets strapped on their backs, hitched up to the 
trees. 

Close by were two others, hitched by halters, with 
great bags, like potato-sacks, slung across their 
backs, and which were evidently filled with clothes 
and other articles that the savages had stolen. There 
was a colt, too, hitched with a rope. 

Two of the bridled horses were fine animals; the 
other an Indian pony. Thorb determined to have 
the two best ones; and thinking he could lead two 
and ride one, he changed the sacks of golen goods 
from the poorest of the two pack-horses to one of 
the bridled nags. 

Then, after cutting the halters of the colt and the 
other two horses, he led the three that he had picked 
out into the trail, mounted one of them, and holding 
to the bridle-rein and the halter of the other, he 
started gently forward, hoping the others would 
foliow. The colt did; but the other two, being old 
hacks and tired, remained behind. 

Putting the three into a trot, and holding fast, 
Thorb now made off. Soon he increased his speed 
to a gallop, and after going a mile or more along the 
old trail to the west, he turned off at a place where 
there had been an extensive fire a few years before, 
and after a rather rough ride of two or three miles, 
came out into the cleared land, and gained the road 
about three-quarters of a mile from home. 

He was not long riding to the house, the colt still 
following. But he was afraid the Sioux would come 
after him; so, instead of putting the horses in the 
barn, he led them into the house and fastened the 
door. Then, loading his father’s gun, he kept watch 
all the rest of the day. 

When Mrs. Ohlsen came home toward evening, 
and found four horses in the house, two of them 
actually hitched to the bed-posts, she was aston- 
ished. Thorb would not turn them out, but he sat 
up all night and watched at the window. 

Shortly after one o’clock he saw an Indian come 
round the corner of the barn. They had evidently 
traced the horses, and were endeavoring to start 
them back. 

Raising the sash a few inches, Thorb thrust out 
the muzzle of the gun and fired. 

At this rongh salutation the savages ran off, and 
Thorb saw no more of them. But old Nance and 
the two celts were missing next morning. After all, 
the Indians had stolen them. 

Part of the stolen clothes in the sacks and one of 
the horses were reclaimed by a neighbor, living four 
or five miles farther up the river; but the other 
horses were never claimed, and as they were notice- 
ably fine animals, it would seem that Thorb had the 
best of the “swap.” 


—_—__ +o 


SAVED HIS DOG. 


Lieut.-Col. Dodge, who has hunted panthers for 
many years, laughs at the soul-stirring stories which 
Adirondack hunters tell of their “hair-breadth 
*scapes”’ in encounters with fle “painter.” He says 
he has never known a person to be hurt by one, and 
has seen a Mexican boy lay hold of the tail of a full- 
grown panther, which had ran up asmall tree, and 
hold on while his brother shot it. The colonel 
probably exaggerates a little, for there can be no 
doubt that the panther is sometimes a dangerous 
beast to meet. 

Col. Dodge was once hunting with a party of offi- 
cers, when the dogs started a panther. The animal, 
taking refuge in a tree, was bunglingly shot by one 
of the hunters with a reyolver. Springing from the 
tree, the panther fled to a narrow-mouth cave, on 
the side of asteep hill. Into this he was followed 
by five or six dogs, much to the indignation of Poli- 
carp, the Mexican guide. Being devoted to the 
dogs, and hearing the fight going on within the 
cave, Polly, as he was nicknamed, reproached the 
officer who fired the unlucky shot. 

“Some of the dogs ‘ll be killed, and it'll be all 
your fault.” 

An occasional yell of pain from some dog so ex- 
cited Polly, that he expostulated and cried by turns, 
At last a piteous yelp was heard from a favorite 
dog. 
“He’s killing Lucy!” screamed Polly, throwing 
off his coat and pushing himself into the small hole. 

All but the soles of his boots disappeared. Ina 
moment he was seen working himself backward. 
The hunters seized his feet and drew him ont, drag- 





them by running off their own horses; and instantly 
ho determined to try it, 


ging a dog by the hind leg, 


out a dog, until only the favorite Lucy remained in 
the den. 

Just then a piteons wail was heard, and Polly 
went in the cave so far as to hide his feet. 

The officers waited, it seemed an age, until his feet 
were again seen. Seizing them, they dragged Polly 
out with difficulty. He held firmly to the dog’s leg, 
but could not draw her out. Quick as thonght he 
drew a pistol, and placing it within the cave’s 
mouth, fired. 

The dog, suddenly released, was thrown down the 
hill, and in a few minutes the dead panther was 
dragged out. It had seized the dog by the throat. 
Polly saw the situation, and by shooting the panther 
released the dog. 


—_+@>——_—_—_—_——_ 


HOME, 


When daily tasks are done, and tired hands 
Lie still and folded on the resting knee, 

When loving thoughts have leave to loose their bands, 
And wander over past and future free; 

When visions bright of love and hope fulfilled, 
Bring weary eyes a spark of olden fire; 

One castle fairer than the rest we build, 
One blessing more than others we desire ; 

A home, our home, wherein all waiting past, 
We two may stand together, and alone; 

Our patient taskwork finished, and at st 
Love’s geht blessedness and peace our own. 

Some little nest of safety aad delight, 

Guarded by God’s good angels day and night. 


We cannot guess if this dear home shall lie 
In some green spot embowered with arching trees, 
Where bird-notes joined with brook-notes gliding by, 
Shall make us musie as we sit at ease; 
Or if amid the city’s busy din 
_Is built the nest for which we look and long, 
No sound without shall mar the peace within, 
The calm of love that time has proved so strong. 
Or if, ah! solemn thought, this house of ours 
Doth lie beyond the world’s confusing noise; 
And if the nest be built in Eden bowers, 
What do we still but silently rejoice ? 
We have a home, but of its happy state 
We know not yet. We are content to wait, 


a ae 


BUFFALO STRATEGY. 

The buffalo cow seems to have little maternal in- 
stinct; differing, in this respect, greatly from the 
domestic cow. When frightened, a buffalo cow will 
abandon her calf, and, running away, leave it to be 
protected by the bulls, who, to their honor, seldom 
forsake their charge. An army surgeon once saw 
an admirable illustration of this paternal care. 
One evening, as he was returning from a day’s 
hunt, his attention was attracted by the curious be- 
havior of six or eight buffaloes. Approaching them, 
he saw that they were all bulls. They stood in a 
close circle, with their heads outwards. At some 
twelve or fifteen paces distant sat, in a concentric 
circle, a dozen large gray wolves, licking their chops, 
as if impatiently waiting for supper. 
In a few minutes the circle of bulls broke up, but 
keeping in a compact body, walked off towards the 
main herd, half a mile off. To his amazement, the 
doctor saw in the centre of the guardian bulls a lit- 
tle feeble calf, newly born and hardly able to walk. 
After going a hundred paces, the calf lay down, and 
the bulls again formed a protecting circle about it. 
The wolves, who had followed on each side, sat 
down and licked their chops. 

The doctor did not wait to see the end, it being 
late and the fort distant; but he had no doubt the 
bulls brought the calf, abandoned by its mother, 
safely to the herd. 








+o ———_ 


For the Companion. 


HOLIDAY EVENING RECREA- 
TIONS. 


Old Father Christmas is coming again. Hearts 
everywhere grow mellower, and neglected faces 
light up with hope. Like the coming of the April 
sun to the trees and flowers, comes the memory of 
the Christ-child, and quickens all Christian loves 
and sympathies. 

The child saint, St. Nicholas, comes in many ways. 
They make him a night spirit in Germany; but in 
England he is more material and sociable. We give 
some of the Christmas ts most 
among English children. 





oe 


Starting a Story. 
Write a piece of intelligence on a piece of paper, 
as, for example: 








Polly’slover was going to the gallows. “Ah,” 
she cried, ‘I see him, sweeter than the nosegay 
in his hand.” The admiring crowd lament that 
so lovely a youth should come to such an end. 
Even butchers weep, and Jack Ketch refuses 
his fee, rather than consent to tie the fatal 


knot. . 








Hand the paper or card to one of the company; 
ask the person to read it, and write the contents 
from memory, giving you back your own card. He 
gives his card to his neighbor to read, takes it back, 
and the latter writes out the story from memory. 
THis method is repeated by each of the company, 
when the first and last cards are read. 

In one case the last card read as follows: 





Polly had a murderer for a lover. When she 
heard he was going to the gallows she sent him 
a nosegay to carry in his hand. Notwithstand- 
ing his crime she loved him, and thought he 
ougbt not to be hanged. A bakerin the crowd 
shed tears. The noose of the halter was not 
properly adjusted, and a sailor named Jack who 
was offered money to tie the knot, would not 
do it, the fellow’s face was so lovely. 








Our Musical Friends. 


should he blindfolded, 





| Again and again he went jn, each time dragging 


This play will require that one-half the company 
The blind people will then 


each of them. Those not blindfolded will take their 
place in the centre of the room, and observe silence. 
There must be a musical conductor, who may intro- 
duce the play with a piano solo, if there be a piano. 
He will say,— 

“Sing!” 

The unblindfolded will take their seats beside the 
blindfolded, and each will sing some song of his 
own, all usually singing different songs and tunes. 
Music on the piano, organ or violin may add to the 
confusion of the singing. The conductor says,— 
“Silence!” 

The unblindfolded cease singing, and each blind- 
folded guest is to guess who has been singing in the 
chair at his right hand. If he guess rightly, the 
person not blindfolded must take his place. 


The Man whose Head was Turned. 





This man may be called in, and a harrowing talo 
of his misfortunes in love, marriage or speculation 
may be told by some one present. The person per- 
forming the part of the unfortunate man will need 
to put on a loose coat and vest wrong side foremost, 
fasten a false face (mask) on the back of his head, 
and put a wig over his face, with the hair so thin 
that he can discern objects in the room as he walks 
about. A dim light will help the illusion. 


Jeffrey Hudson. 





Procure an old kid glove, cut off the ends of two 
of the first fingers and the end of the thumb, and 
put it on the hand as in the engraving. A light kid 
is the best, because it can be marked and painted. 





Stick or stitch on to it a little jacket, and put a 
little glove in the left arm so as to make it look like 
ahand. Paint on the bare wrist a face, and puta 
little glove on the tip of the thumb, which should 
project beyond the sleeve of the little jacket. Put 
your hand just through a parted curtain, and it will 
present the appearance of a little man. Stand be- 
hind the curtains, tell the little man to walk, dance, 
kick, etc. This is a very amusing diversion for 
young children. 

Guess Work. 

Two new English charades are quite clever. The 
first is Gastric (gas trick), It may be acted in three 
parts, as usual, and quite elaborately; or two gen- 
tlemen may appear consulting together, when one 
may give the other a newspaper, which he says con- 
tains an astounding piece of intelligence; and just 
as the latter sits down to read, he may slyly slip up 
behind him and turn off the gas. 

The other word is Cowhiding. 

A gentleman enters dressed as a farmer, and be- 
gins to call,— 

“Co, boss, co, boss, co!”’ 
calling, and at last says,— 

“Where can that cow be hiding?” 

This also may be made elaborate by acting it asa 
word in two parts,—cow hiding,—and the final secne 
may be a school in which a pupil gets 2 cowhiding. 

A few parlor conundrums may be needed for side 
talk. Here is one: “What was Joan of Arc made 
of?” Ans. “She was Maid of Orleans.” “Why is 


He goes about the room 





take seats, and a vacant chair will be placed beside 


a sculptor like a man ina fit?” Ans, “Because ho 
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makes faces and—busts.” This is rather hard on| put on a longer cloak or waterproof, and attach 
the sculptor, and after such an immense joke as| it to the top of the broom, mop-handle or walk- 
this, it will be time for the punster to subside. | ing-stick, under the hat. When viewing the 
high pictures, with back to the company, gradu- 
ally raise the coat and hat. Enter the room 
sideways, and keep the back to the company. 
The pictures are seen through an opening in the 
cloak which covers the head. This diversion is 
but a variation of the giant and giantess who 


St. Nicholas. 

A jingling of bells is heard outside the parlor 
door, and in trots the patron saint of the day, 
with sleigh, reindeer, basket of toys,—just as 
the German children picture it in their dreams. 





ST. NICHOLAS, 


He distributes his presents as he rides around | have figured so much in holiday festivities as to 
the room. | have somewhat lost their attraction. Charades 
The pictures below, entitled, The Reindeer No. | in which astonishment is to be produced, as in 
land No. 2, will clearly indicate how the prep-| the acting of the whole word Increase, often ad- 
aration for this visit of St. Nicholas is to be| mit of this or a similar arrangement. 
made by those who wish to reproduce him in 
this way. Reindeer No, 1 is the mysterious part | 
of the reindeer. DANIEL WEBSTER’S YOUTH. 
Throw over the boys a dark blanket or fur| Peter Harvey’s ‘‘Reminiscences and Anecdotes 
robe, and let it hang down near to the feet of | of Daniel Webster,” recently published in Bos- 
the reindeer if you wish an inexpensive animal; |ton, contains many new and interesting inci- 


—_——__+o+ —___ 


ther of his own support, but to aid him in fual-! miles of the shores of Canada and Newfound- 
filling Ezekiel’s desire. | land. 

So he sought and obtained employment asa) As the case was decided against us, of course 
school teacher. In the hours out of school, he; the only thing for an honorable government to 
worked with the greatest energy. He not only | do, is to pay the amount named by the commis- 
spent a great deal of this spare time in studying | sion. We assented to the appointment of the 
law by himself, but he added to this the work, | commission for the purpose of deciding what 
which he was so fortunate as to get, of copying amount should be paid, and we cannot in honor 
deeds in the office of the county register. | refuse to abide by the decision. The belief that 

In Mr. Harvey’s book, the following incident, | it is an unjust one cannot change our obligation 
related by Webster himself, is given. Daniel | to do exactly what is right. 
was visiting Ezekiel in college. ““We walked; By an oversight in the treaty, it is not declared 
and talked,”’ he says, “during a long evening, | that the award of a majority of the commission 
and finally, seated upon an old log, not far from | shall be binding. From this, some persons have 
the college, I gave to Ezekiel one hundred dol-| argued that we need not pay, because all the 
lars,—the result of my labors in teaching and re-| members did not agree. That is a very weak 
cording deeds, after paying my own debts,— plea. There is no doubt what was the intention 
leaving to myself but three dollars to get home of the men who framed the treaty. If it had 
with.” | been intended to require as to pay only what all 

This intimate and loving friendship between | the commissioners could determine was due, it 
the brothers lasted till Ezekiel’s sudden death, | would have amounted to leaving us to say how 
in the prime of early manhood. | much we were willing to pay; and that after we 

After Daniel had been admitted to the bar, he | had declared that we were not willing to pay 
opened an office in a village adjoining that where | anything. 


his father lived, walking to and from the home-| Jt is of no use to try to hide the fact that the 


stead every day. “I resolved,’’ he says, “never | United States government does not bear a good 
to leave home during the, life of my father, who! name in its dealings with other nations. It is 
was growing old, no matter what might betide.”’ | thought to be “‘too sharp.” It has the reputa- 
And he kept his resolution. | tion of being tricky, and of avoiding every obli- 
Thus we see that Webster’s youth was spent | gation we can shirk. This isa disgrace. It is 
in hard work and study; that he was unselfish, | time for our people to show to the world that 
aiding his father and brother in every way he| we can be honest, upright and open. 
could; and that he pursued these objects with; This award ought to be paid as promptly and 
steadfast energy and will. He himself attributed | honorably as Great Britain paid our government 
much of his after success to this spirit of perse- | the fifteen and a half millions of the Alabama 
verance, and this devotion to toil early in life.) claims award. That involved not only a heavy 
A good son and brother, an earnest student, a fine, but an acknowledgment of wrong-doing, 
cheerful worker, he laid the foundations of his; which was very humiliating to the British na- 
greatness on the old farm at Franklin, in the | tional pride. 
school-room and registry of Fryeburg, and in | The politician who suggests that this claim 
the little law-office at Boscawen. }can be honorably evaded is an enemy to his 
—_—__—__+9+ | country. 


a 
GUIDING STARS. 
Sweet and pure beyond the river CHRISTMAS, 


Are the souls that “watch and wait,” 








but if you wish a deer 
for a church entertain- 
ment, make an elaborate 
covering for the boys, as 
in the second picture. 

It must be made in two 
parts, as indicated in the 
cuts below. The head is 
a simple mask of paper, 
hollowed in shape, paint- 
ed, and provided with 
horns of thick paper or of 
wood. Reindeer No. 2 
will show the animal just 
before the exhibition. 
Figure 2 cut—puts 
his head into the opening 


see 


of the garment on the 
back of Figure 1. The 
small boy puts the mask 
on Figure 1, and the rein- 
deer is all ready. 


The Connoisseur. 

Hang a collection of 
pictures on one side of a 
room, some of them very 
high, as in an art room. 
Announce to your friends that you are expecting 
the arrival of a connoisseur, who will examine 
and pass his judgment on each of your collection 
of paintings. If some of your pictures are gro- 
tesque, with the names of great artists under 
them, your preparation for amusing criticism 
will be more promising. 

At last the connoisseur enters, turns his back 
to the company, and begins to examine the pic- 








THE REINDEER NO. 1, 


tures, and to criticise them As he examines 
those high on the walls he grows tall, eight 1 
ten feet high; as he examines the lower one, his } 
stature diminishes to four or five feet. | 

The connoisseur will need for his purpose a! 





dents in the life of that 
great statesman. Among 
these, not the least at- 
tractive is the account of 
Webster’s childhood and 
youth, 

Webster was the young- 
est son of a New Hamp- 
shire farmer, who had 
nine other children to 
support, and who was far 
from being well-to-do in 
the world. Daniel's fath- 
er, who had been a sol- 
dier in the Revolution, 
found it very hard to 
make on the rocky soil of 
New Hampshire a com- 
fortable living for his 
large family. 

It thus happened that, 
early in life, Daniel saw 
the necessity of shifting 
for himself. He was a 
sickly boy, and could give 
his father but little aid on 
the farm, or at the old 
saw-mill by the river; but 
what he did do, he did with a will. 

Seeing that his tastes were studious, his father 
managed to send hii first to school, and then 
to college. Daniel worked hard at his books, 
was an apt pupil, and made the fullest use of 
the opportunities which his father with diffi- 
culty was able to afford him. 


THE CONNOISSEUR, 





THE REINDEER NO. 2. 


Daniel decided to study law; but on leaving | 
| college, he found that his father could no longer 


support him. Besides, his elder brother, Ezekiel, 


As we pass, with lingering footsteps, 
Towards the grand and glistening gate. 


Now and then a sweet note falling 
Bids us hasten on our way, 

Till the shades that darkly gather 
Part before an endless day. 


XN. 0. Christian Advocate. 
-  e 


EXPENSIVE FISHING. 





the ‘Treaty of Washington,”’ to determine how 
much the United States shall pay to Great Brit- 
ain for the privilege of fishing in Canadian wa- 
ters, has fixed the amount at five and a half 
million dollars. 

Not long since a statement of the matter the 
commission was appointed to decide, was given 
in the Companion, but we will repeat the facts 
briefly. Governments claim and have the right 
of absolute rule over three marine miles of all 
waters that border upon their territories. Hav- 
ing this right, each nation can prevent other 
persons than its own citizens from fishing within 
that limit. . 

Great Britain has claimed for Canada the priv- 
ilege of excluding American fishermen from 
Canadian waters. The contest over this ques- 
tion has been a very long one. By the Treaty 
of Washington, Great Britain allowed Ameri- 
cans to fish in-shore, on the Canadian coast, 
and the United States agreed to allow British 
subjects to share in our fisheries, Each govern- 
ment bound itself to admit all fish taken on the 
Atlantic coast, free of all customs duties 

Great Britain claimeg that by this part of the 
treaty she gave more than she received, and it 
was agreed that there should be a commission 





of three persons, to inquire whether this claim 
was valid, and if it were, how much the 


the Babe of Bethlehem was born. 


The commission which was appointed under | 





United States should pay for their great- 
er privileges. 
The commission consisted of Sir Alex- 


on behalf of Great Britain, Hon. Ensign 
H. Kellogg, of Massachusetts, on behalf 
of the United States, and M. Maurice 
Delfosse, the Belgian minister at Wash- 
ington, as umpire. It met at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, held numerous sessions, 
heard testimony and arguments, and 
finally reached the conclusion we have 
already stated. 

The “award” was not unanimously 
made. The American commissioner 
refused to accept it, but it was made by 
the other two commissioners, who 
formed a majority. 

The sum settled upon secures to the 





United States the treaty rights for only twelve 
years. We must pay nearly half a million dollars | 


No man knows the day or the month when 
“In the solemn midnight, 


Centuries ago,” 

Yet it is well to 
set apart one day in the year as the time when all 
may rejoice that the Saviour descended to lift earth 
to heaven, and bring heaven to earth. 

It matters not whether the 25th of December, 
which Christendom has chosen, is the correct day. 
It is a fitting day, if its observance expresses the 
spirit of “the royal child’ whom it commemorates, 
—good will to men and gratitude to God. Many, it 
may be, who join in the Christmas festivities, will 
fail to give prominence to the religious associations 
of the day. Yet he is to be pitied who can hear the 
children sing the angels’ carol,— 

“Glory to God on high, on earth be peace, 

And love towards men of love, salvation and release,” 
without being touched by the grand, solemn event 
which gave birth to the festival. 

The customs of different Christian nations greatly 
vary as to the methods of celevrating Christmas; 
but they are all designed to make the day glad with 
happiness. Families meet, presents are exchanged, 
the yule log is burned, the branch of mistletoe is 
hung, the evergreen tree is made radiant with can- 
dles, churches and dwellings are decked with green, 
and the dinner-table groans with the weight of the 
good things upon it. 

These are becoming—though merry-making—ex- 
pressions of the joy associated with Christmas wher- 
ever the religion of the Messiah is honored; yet, 
while participating in these, we should recall those 
sacred associations which suggest the pious aspira~ 
tions that bid the Christmas bells ring in 

“The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 


Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 





A MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY IN 1791. 

In the “old times,”’ Massachusetts not only enact- 
ed but enforced the laws against travelling for 
pleasure or unnecessary business on Sunday. The 
deacon, or the tithing man, or the constable, were 


ander T. Galt Cc di tat | authorized to stop travellers on that day, inquire 
in - Gal, a Canadian statesman, | er business, and, if not judged necessary, order 


them to the nearest tavern, there to remain over the 
Sabbath. 

In 1791 a young gentleman arrived in Boston, after 
an absence of several years in Europe. He found 
his father and family away from home on a tour of 
pleasure. In the course of a few days he received 
a letter informing him that his father would be at 
Worcester on the next Sunday evening. 

Anxious to see his family, from which he had 
been so long separated, the young man hired 4 
sulky, and set off for Worcester on Sunday morning, 
being warned that he would probably be arrested by 
some deacon. 

Shortly after noon, he drew near a meeting-house 
on the top of a hill, from which the congregation 
were descending. In front came the deacon on horse- 
back, with a long staff in his hand, and his wife on 
a pillion behind. 

Ordering the young man to stop, with a magiste- 


broom, 8 mop-handle or walking-stick, and on| whom he loved with ardent devotion, was am- 
this let a hat be placed. Put on a long cloak or | bitions, like himself, to go through college, and 
cape, or a lady’s waterproof, and over the head | Daniel was resolved not only to relieve his fa- 


a year for the fishery privilege. It was claimed | 
for our government that the right to bring fish dav. 

into its ports without the payment of duties was! The traveller, not wishing to be detained, a -umed 
worth more than that of fishing within three! to be » Frenchman, and answered the deacon in the 


rial air, he inquired why he travelled on the Lord’s 


wy 
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DEC. 20, 1877, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 








pest Parisian. The deacon waxed angry, and in a| 
joud voice repeated his question. 

A string of French words and a shrug of the 
shoulders so perplexed the deacon, that he mo- | 
tioned the traveller to go about his business. 

The young man regretted this silly piece of decep- | 
tion, and determined to tell the truth in plain Eng- | 
lish if anybody should again stop him. 

When he arrived at the top of the hill, an old gen- | 
tleman ordered him to stop. Learning the cause of | 
the journey, and the length of time since the son | 
had seen fis father, he said he was General Ward, | 
and bade him proceed to Worcester. | 

The young man bowed very low to the first com- | 
mander-in-chief of the American army (General 
Ward was superseded by General Washington), and 
continued his journey. 

At Worcester he met his father just preparing to 
depart. Being a man of wealth, he travelled in the 
style then considered appropriate to a gentleman. 
Acoach-and-four, with two postilions and an out- 
rider in handsome livery, stood at the door of the 
inn. In ten minutes after the son’s arrival, the 
party were on the road to Boston. From the hint 
the son gave his father, the postilions galloped past 
the house of General Ward, lest the sturdy old 
puritan patriot might arrest the whole party. 


WHAT HE HEARD, 

Listeners, says the proverb, seldom hear any good 
of themselves. Few, however, exhibit such imper- 
turbability to censorious remarks as did an English- 
man in the Egyptian service, He wasa pacha, and 
in dress and speech so conformed to Turkish cus- 
toms as to pass for a Turk with strangers. It was 
his duty, as superintendent of the railway, to hear 
the complaints of British officers and travellers 
journeying over the Isthmus of Suez from India to 
Europe. 

He would sit solemnly on his divan at the railway 
station, and gravely listen, through his interpreter, 
tosuch flattering remarks as: 

“Ask that lazy old Turk to stop making a chimney 
of himself, and mind his business, or we will see to 
it that our consul-general asks his master to kick 
him out of his place.” 

Others, irritated by some delay on the railroad or 
the loss of their baggage, would use stronger lan- 
guage. The cross-legged Turk would listen without 
the movement of amuscle. The interpreter would 
translate into Arabic the remarks, receive a reply, 
and render it into English. No one could detect 
the farce, for the interpreter had been warned not 
to betray. If it had been known that he was an 
Englishman, he would have been overwhelmed with 
complaints. As it was, the travellers fumed in wrath, 
and the pacha smoked in peace. 








—+o>—  -———— 
COURTEOUS CONSIDERATION. 
A rare exhibition of courteous consideration for 
others occurred not Jong since at oneof Heller’s en- 
tertainments in this city. Two ladies entered, and 
were shown to their “reserved seats” in the centre 
ofa row of chairs. In afew minutes one said to the 
other,—the conversation was overheard by a gentle- 
man who reported it tothe writer—“Our carriage is 
ordered at ten o’clock, and the entertainment will 
not be over for sometime after that hour. If we 
leave at ten, we shall disturb every one in the room. 
Let us take two chairs at the end of a row farther 
back.” 
They left their seats, among the most eligible in 
the house, and retired to the unreserved seats 
farther back. Of course the action attracted the 
attention of the usher, who, learning the reason of 
their removal, gave them two side seats nearer the 
platform. At ten o’clock, they quietly retired, alike 
considerate of the comfort of the audience and of 
the coachman. 
Such courtesy in public places is notso common 
but that attention may be properly called to this 
delicate act. The two ladies deserve the appellation 

of high-bred. 
a 

A LUCKY REPORTER, 
Reporters sometimes report speeches they do not 
hear, and bad work they make of it. An enthusias- 
tic Irishman was once hoaxed by a wag into report- 
ing a speech in Parliament by Edmund Burke on 
the merits of the potato as an article of diet. The 
wag repeated the speech agparently from his notes, 
and the reporter, never doubting his good faith, 
handed in a report. The next morning all London 
was laughing over the speech, which made Mr. 
Burke attribute the superior virtues of the Irish 
people to the fact that they eat so many potatoes, 
Another reporter fared better, who made up a 
speech from his own imagination. It was a bold 
act, for the speech was from the throne, George IIT. 
being the monarch. The Ministers were indignant 
at his impudence, and were eager to punish him 
with the severest penalties of the law. But the 
g00d-natured monarch interposed, with a quiet joke 
at the expense of the Minister who had prepared 
the speech read by the King. “I hope the man’s 
punishment will be of the mildest sort,” said King 
George, “because I have read both, and so far as I 
can understand either of them, I like the reporter’s 
Speech better than my own.” 


—_+o2—_—__—_—_———_. 
“TOO DEAR FOR ME.’ 
rich man, who looked upon his wealth as an 





instrument for doing good, instead of a means of 
self-indulgence, is mentioned by a correspondent of 
Mr. James Smith was “sim- 


the Christian Register. 


the correspondent; “increasing means, the just re- 
ward of honest labor, brought him no added luxu- 
ries, but only larger opportunities of giving. Said 
a friend: 

“I met Mr. Smith at the tailor’s, looking at some 
broadcloth fora coat. He shook his head when told 
the price, and remarked, ‘That’s too dear for me to 
| wear.’ I left him and went down to the bank. 
There I learned he had just given seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars of stock to a public institution.” 


— _ oe 
PLAYING MARRIAGE, 

It was a popular pastime, last summer, at one of 
the mountain resorts in New York State, to play at 
marriage. Two young people would stand up while 
the words were said over them that would have 
made them man and wife, if uttered by one author- 
ized to marry couples. 

One young lady who engaged in this perilous fun 
now has reason to regret it. The person with whom 
she played at marriage claims her as his wife. He 
declares that the man who performed the ceremony 
was a clergyman, that she consented in the presence 
of witnesses to take him for her husband, and that 
the marriage was in all respects legal. 

How this case has been or will be decided, we do 
not know, but it should prove a warning to all young 
folks to beware of doing in sport, what they would 
not do in earnest, 

Marriage is too solemn an act to be made the sub- 
ject of fun.- One might be forced to repent all one’s 
life a moment of thonghtless folly. It should be 
presumed that a man filling the sacred office of a 
minister would have the discretion, and the respect 
for his profession, to refrain from joining in such 
reckless sport. But it seems there are some who 
lack these essential qualities. 

Since, therefore, the age and experience of clergy- 
men will not always protect young people from their 
own thoughtlessness, it is doubly the duty of all 
young men and young women to be on their guard 
against entering into frolics of this kind. 


— 7 
WASHINGTON’S LAUGH 


It is pleasant to learn that once upon a time 
Washington not only laughed, but “fairly roared.” 
The biographers have so swathed him with dignity 
that the man seemed lost inthe hero. A writer in 
Lippincott’s Magazine tells the following story, 
which she heard when a little girl from Mrs. Madi- 
son; 
“One day in Philadelphia,” said Mistress Dolly 
Madison, “I was sitting in my parlor with a very 
dear friend, Mrs. R. B. Lee, when in walked Payne 
Todd (her son) dressed in my calico bed-gown. 
While we were laughing at the figure he cut, the 
servant threw open the door, and announced Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Washington. What to do with that 
dreadful boy I didn’t know. He could not face the 
President in that garb. Neither could he leave the 
room without meeting them, for the door they were 
entering was the only one. 
“T made him crawl quickly under a low, broad 
settee on which I was sitting. I had just time to ar- 
range the drapery when the Washingtons entered. 
After the courtly greeting, and the usual compli- 
ments of the season, there came from under the set- 
tee a heavy sigh, which evidently attracted the Gen- 
eral’s notice. However, I only talked and laughed 
a little louder, hoping to divert his attention when— 
oh, me!—there came an outcry and a kick that could 
not be ignored. So I stooped down and drag 

Payne out by the leg. General bb me 8 _ 
nity left him for once. Laugh! Why, he fairly 
roared! He nearly went into convulsions. The 
sight of that boy in that gown, all so unexpected, 
coming wrong end first from under my seat,—it was 
too much.” 








A PRETTY SINGER, 
The entertainment and delight of hearing a tiny 
bird sing @ real tune must repay one for even the 
long pains-taking necessary to teach it such an ac- 
complishment. Whether this kind of training al- 
ways deprives the bird of the powerto sing a natural 
song of its own, we do not know. If so, its single 
tune might possibly become monotonous. However, 
a tune-singing bird is a real wonder anywhere, and 
few melodies could sound sweeter in a canary’s 
throat than “Life on the Ocean Wave.” The Bing- 
hampton (N. Y.) Times says: 


J. G. Christopher, a barber at Ballston Spa, is the 
ssessor of a remarkable canary bird, the voice of 
which has been developed ina peculiarly painstak- 
ing manner, so that now this “educated” songster 
can successfully render the well-known air,“A Life 
on the Ocean Wave.” The bird will commence to 
warble like any other of these pets, but after utter- 
ing a few notes will immediately strike into the 
tune, and when its voice has attained full height 
the above tune will be sung entire, and in a manner 
that sounds singularly melodious and attractive, 
literally setting to note its natural vocal powers. 
This was also achieved after the most diligent and 
patient attention. As soon as the bird was old 
enough to pick up a living, it was put in a room 
apart from all others, and a music box also placed 
= the apartment that was kept perpetually going, 
i sapenee the one tune over and over again, so that 

s singular pupil had no other person to learn from 

but that. After four months of such apprenticeship, 
the owner was rewarded by hearing this little favor- 
ite render “A Life on the Ocean Wave” as naturally 
and perfectly as if that was the song of its ancestors. 





——~+>o-—_—__-_—_— 
REMEMBER AND RECOLLECT, 


Mr, R. G. White thus discourses in the New York 
Times on the misuse of remember and recollect: 


Remember and recollect are used interchangeably, 
as if they were synonyms, and the preference seems 
to be most generally given to the latter. But they 
are not synonymous, and the distinction between 
them is an important one, which ought to be pre- 
served. That which lies in our memory at hand, 
ready for use at any moment, we remember, but we 
also really do remember much that does not lie at 
hand, that we cannot find in our mind’s storehouse 
on the instant; and this we try to recollect, that is, 





ple and unostentatious in his mode of living,” writes 


to re-collect. ‘Therefore, the expression, I don’t re- 


rect, but it sets forth a condition of the mind ex- 
eg ca in no other way, and to speak of which we 
ave frequent necessity. The ability to do so will 
be impaired, if not altogether lost, w hen the distinc- 
tion between the two words is done away. 


em 
INSANITY AND MATERNAL EOVE., 


It has been often said, “The heart’s memory out- | 
lasts the mind’s.” There is fine medical judgment | 
in taking advantage of this general fact, and silently 
wooing back the reason of an insane mother, by 
tempting her natural affection. The following touch- 
ing case is reported in the Staunton ( Va.) Vindicator: 


Some months ago,a lady was committed to the 
Western Lunatic Asylum as a patient, one phase of 
her insanity being almost complete silence. She ap- 
peared to know or notice noone, A few days ago 
her little daughter, a prattler not yet two years old, 
which she had not seen since she was bereft of her 
reason, was brought to see her, The mother had 
greatly altered in appearance, her hair being cut off, 
and the change in her mental health had been re- 
flected in her features, but the child sprang to her at 
once, | and clasping her round the knees, buried her 
face in her dress, crying, 

“It’s my mamma—my own, Own mamma!” 

The mother hardly noticed the child, but the little 
ene climbed into her lap, and commenced stroking 
her hair with its little hands, all the time crooning, 
“my own mamma!” 

In a little while the mother began to notice it, and 
shortly the maternal feeling fully reasserted itself in 
close clasps of recognition and affection. Since the 
visit the patient has undergone marked improve- 
ment, 

— +o>—_—_——_ 


ONE WRONG LETTER. 

Of all the reported effects of bad spelling, an in 
stance of its saving a man’s life is the last novelty, 
The Paris correspondent of the Boston Advertiser 
rclates how a poor wretch,named Haas, condemned 
to death, had his sentence commuted because of a 
blunder of orthography by the rather unlearned 
foreman of the jury that found him guilty. 

The head juryman had written, “Oui, ala mar- 
gorite,” instead of “Oui, a la majorite,” and this stu- 
id unintentional mistake was conside red irregular, 
© Haas was sent before the Scine assizes, where, 
on the 24th of this month, he was simply condemned 
to hard labor for life. What an occasion for mor- 


alists to say, “Life hangs upon a thread,” or upon a 
letter! 


LONG HAIR. 
If, as Pope says,— 
“Fair tresses man’s imperial race insn¢ ure, 
«And beauty draws us with a single hair,’ 
what a formidable lot of snares is indicated by the 
following: 


A Fairfield (Me.) lady has a growth of natural hair 
of the length of eight fect and one inch, and for 
which she has refused $2,000. It is thought that she 
possesses the longest hair of any lady in the world. 





eo 

CURIOUS ‘“*POLITENESS,’’ 
Miss Randolph, a great-grand-daughter of Thomas 
Jefferson, has many anecdotes concerning her fa- 
mous ancestry, and among them is the tale of a 
great-aunt, who once remarked naively of her hus- 
band,— 
“Sure, he’s the politest man that ever lived; he 
never even comes into a room without looking 


comed !’’— Woman’s Journal. 
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weit ae REV. WASHINGTON 


ae treats on Poor Relief; Labor 


ALS, one by John Habberton, 
‘Helen’s Babies” and “Jericho Road”). Two 


OR THREE COMPLETE STORIES IN EVERY NUMBER, BY THE: 
BEST WRITERS OF THE DAY. 
kdwar mae verett 


Stories by— 

Hale, Harrict Beecher Stowe, 
John Habberton, Edward Eg eplcston, Ja Jobn 
Esten Cooke, Horace E. Scudder, Rev. W. 
M. Baker, Rebecc a Harding Davis, Rose 
Terry: Cooke, Sarah O. Jewett (Author of 
“Deephaven”’), Josephine R. Baker. 
General Articles by 

Prof. Geo. P. Fisher, D. D. : aie 
Rt. Rev. Thomas M, Clark, D. D., Bishop of X. 1. 
Chancellor How ara Crosby » LL. D., of N. Y. 
Rey. R. W. Dale, D. D., of England. 

Principal J. W. Daw yson, LL. D., of Montreal. 
eve Leonard Woolsey Bacon. 

Rev. « Washburn, D. D., of New York. 
Blizabet h Stuart Phelps, Author of “Gates Ajar,” 
*Avis,” ete, 

“Susan Coolidge.” ‘Marian Douglas.” 
What other $3 or See uk = rs sucha list of « 
and other \ riters? Price, $3 a y Address at one 
IAY APTER tNOON. Box 1355, Springiie Nl, ‘Ms nse 


THE YOUNG LADIES 


JOURNAL. 


Now_ ready, the CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S 
GRAND DOUBLE Number of THE YOUNG LADIES’ 
JOURNAL, containing the NEW EXTRA oh 4 a 
ORED Fashion Plate, of 18 figures of the LATEST ae - 
IONS for this season, from PARIS; an EXT OL. 
ORED Supplement of PATTERNS for working aie 
Embroidery; an enlarged GIGANTIC au ppeme as 4 feet 
by 3 feet, comprising all the LATEST fER FASI- 
IONS from PARIS, designs for vt Hed i od fancy 
— Work; several complete CHRISTMAS STORIES; 
vieces Origins ul MUSIC; a four-page Supplement ot 
¢ {RISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S AMUSEMENTS, be- 
side over 120 pages of rears STORIES, rome and 
Sketches by FAVORIT THORS, and 100 NEW DE- 
SIGNS for Embroidery, <a AC “4 Work, &e., the whole form- 
ing the most ATTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS DOUBLE 
NEMBE ER ever published of this f: pore Magazine for 
the home circle. Price of the DOT NUMBER, 70 
cents; yearly heitse hese including ie ra Number, 
$450. “Sold by all Newsdealers. THE WILLMER & 
ROGERS NEWS CoO., No. 31 Beckman Street, New York 
City, General Agents for Y. L. Journal. 
Subscriptions received for all Foreign Public: ations. 
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Something for, the ‘Boys and i Girls. 
Ridge’s “Hand Guide.’ 
little instrument to aid you = 
learning to write. Itgives the 
correct and only position of 
the hand with which you can 
write well. Penmanship is an 
important branch of education, 
Parents, see that your children 
use the ride.” Bent, pre- 
paid, for 25 cents, Give meas- 
ure around the hand in front 
of the thumb. 
RIDGE & RANSOM, 69 Dearborn Street, “t, Chicago, — 


FOR THE “HOLID: AYS. 
Morning Glory, Basket and “ itom, 25 ¢: ards, seal 
style, with name printed, 25c. 1 Marb le, 25 ¢ 
50 Tinted Bristol, 15 ets. 25 
50 Seroll (no name), 15 cts. 08: Ss. 
50 Granite, 20 cts. | Tecoeeaeel cases, 10c, 15e. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass, 


F. TRIFET, 


61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN STAMPS, 


STAMP ALBUMS, &e 
60 varieties from 20 countries, 25c.; 135 do. from 40 do., 
75e.; 582 do. from 85 do., $6. 1,000 ee dealers) 
{rom 20 countries, $1; set of 1851—60 U. S. unused, $1; 
Coats of Armsof the World in gold, sitve rand colors, 50c.; 
} lags of all Nations in colors, 25c.; Postage Stamp € ‘ata~ 
logue, 94 pages, 530 illustrations, 25c.; Revenue Stamp 
Catalogue, revised, 25c.; Monthly Stamp Circular, one 
year and both Catalogues, 60¢.; 16-page Circulars and 10 
staimps, 3c. All Stamps warrante @. Genuine, 

Stamp ALBuMs, 50c., = 50, $5, $6, $7, ete. 
NEW AXD ATTRACTIVE. Ga = ‘Bang, paper, 50c.3 
card, $l. Charlie Ross, $1. ‘Auction, . Giggling Drops, 
50c Alphabet Game, 35. 

































. Letter Box of Ten Games, 50c. 
The lot for $3. 


TORTOISE SHELLC omnes 
bh and Jewelry. This cut isa fac- 
simile of our Sleeve Iuttons, 
B Solid gold inlaid, or raised shell 
letter, $2 50; gold plate or plain, 
$l. Combs repaired. Send for 
" _ ulogue. Goods sent by mail. 

Lo Hitpretu & Co., Man’f’s, 
Northboro’, Ms. Retail Store, 423 Washington St., Boston. 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


FOR AMATEURS. 

An unequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 
Designs. Send 3c stamp for latest e utalogue and price 
GEO. a READ & 

§6—200 Lew! is Steen, New York. 


Cc HARMING PICTU RES. To introduce their 
goods J.L. Patten & Co., 162 William St., N. Y., willsenda 
se: kage of Decaleomania Pictures, with illustrated cata- 
ogue, to every one who sends eight cents (stamp taken) 
to pay mailing expenses. 
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stat pie tures are highly col- 
ored, Jenene and are easily transferred to any object, 
so s0 a8 to imitate the most beautiful Painting. 





A Hicu.y POLIsHED NICKEL-PLATED a 
PUZZLE KEY RING 
(Samo as sold by us at the Centennial). 


with } your name and address cut on for 
% cents. G. W. ARMsTRONG, 346 B’ way, N.Y. 


Children’s Magic Lanterns a Specialty. 


Price List Free 
THEO. J. HARBACH, 809 Filbe rt § St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Is the best, and received the chief prizeat the Centennial. 
(ay Ask for it and see that you get it. 

i 75 cents worth of Paper Pat- 

bay of the latest styles given 

we subscriber of THE 


erms, $1 a year. 


LADIES’ FASHION JOU RNAL. ye 
Send 3c stamp for copy to G. we HYATT, 868 Broadway, 


New York City. 
Taking orders for us is 


EVERY PERSON beautiful Present. Senc 


for aa Circular and Premium List. 








ziven a 
stamp 


- CROSBY SNOW & co., Brockton, Mass. 
Pencils. Sold at all stationers. 


‘made by Agents selling our Rubber Printing 











Stamps. TAYLOR Bros. & Co., Cleveland,O. 

Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible 

S*: MPLES of Reward of Merit and Sunday School 
Cards for stamp, Clinton Brothers, Clintonville, Ct. 











THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION, 


DEC. 20, 1877, 

















For the Companion. 


SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN. 


“Oh Lord! my brother seven times hath 
Yet I forbore him as my soul doth live 
Is’t not enough? His deeds can ne’er be mended.” 
“Seventy times seven shalt thou say ‘Forgive!’ 
Yea, more than that—-as long as God forgiveth 
Thy daily sins, nor hides His gracious face, 
How dares the dust that by His mercy liveth, 
Set times and seasons for its petty grace!” 


offended, 
a? 


Is this Evangel hard to read? Ah, never, 
When the blessed light of love is on its page. 
Who is thy brother? Every soul which ever 
Falters through life, from youth to hoary age. 
Thy brother, yea,—beset by thy temptations, 
Yeaker, perhaps, and sinking in the fray, 
If he offends thee, pause. The blood oblation 
Which saves thy soul, was shed for him that day. 


One birth, cne death, and one salvation binds ye, 
Though he offend, ye shall not work him ill. 

Likest to God when wrath would overwhelm ye 
With its black waves, ye bid the storm be still, 

With these blessed words,—“Lo, brother, I forgive thee, 
Yea, through my life that word shall be my stay; 

How could I ask the dear God to forgive me 


If in my wrath I turn from thee ony Ny 
MARIE B. WILLIAMS. 





For the Companion, 
MARGARET AND THE FEATHER. 

It is frequently hard to decide between two 
possible uses of money, but when such a diffi- 
culty becomes a plain question between duty 
and inclination, one ought not to hesitate what 
todo, It is to be feared, however, that many 
an amiable young lady, with the choice to help 
a suffering family, or to buy some ornament of 
dress, has sacrificed her pity to her vanity. 

Margaret Leslie wore a very handsome hat, 
but felt that something more was needed to 
make it perfect. There was an elegant feather 
that, had caught her eye in some of the shop 
displays. 

The price of the feather was five dollars, and 
she prevailed upon her father to give her the 
money. Margaret was a professed follower of 
Christ, and meant to serve her Master, but she 
was a petted daughter, and so used to luxuries 
that they seemed necessities to her. 

It happened that before she “made her pur- 
chase she attended divine service with her father, 
and heard the minister plead for a needy mis- 
sionary at the West, whom their church had un- 
dertaken to support. The remittances had not 
been regularly sent, and the good man and his 
family were almost reduced to their last crust of 
bread. 

Margaret’s heart was touched by the appeal. 
She had in her pocket the five-dollar bank note. 

Duty and compassion made a strong demand. 
She determined to forego the feather, and send 
the money to the poor Gospel laborer. 

Before the contribution-box was passed, how- 
ever, she had time to look around the assembly, 
and saw so many pretty bonnets adorned with 
exquisite feathers, that her good resolution was 
shaken. By the time the collector reached her 
pew, she had concluded to keep her money. 
Her father would, of course, give liberally, and 
so it could not make much difference, 

To her astonishment, her father did not con- 
tribute anything. Her face flushed painfully 
when she saw that she had thrown away her 
opportunity. She felt ashamed of herself for 
having withheld a worthy act for the sake of a 
feather. 

Through the closing prayer and hymn, she sat 
unhearing, busy with accusing thoughts. As 
she passed from her seat to the church door 
with the departing congregation, her heart con- 
demned her so loudly that she could bear it no 
longer. She slipped into a side-aisle, made her 
way hastily to the pulpit-table, where the dea- 
cons were counting the collection, and with a 
blushing face laid down her five dollars with the 
rest. 

“God bless you, my child!’’ said her father, 
who had seen it all, ‘I withheld my contribu- 
tion on purpose to try you, for I guessed at the 
struggle that was passing in your mind. You 
have fought a good fight, and gained a noble 
victory.” 

And after that victory it was easier for the 
young disciple to do right when she was tempted 
to please herself instead of her Divine Master. 


- “2 

“MY CURRENCY.” 

A Vermont journal tells a good story, one 
which may clarify the ideas of some as to the 
currency. 
During the first year of the war, change was 


scarce, and some large firms issued currency of 
theirown. A farmer went to a store, bought 


examples; but cases of strangely-relieved want 


question, Who regulates the proportion of suf- 


wanted seventy-five eents back. The merchant 
counted it out and handed it over to the farmer, 
who looked at it a moment and inquired: 
“What's this?” 

“It’s my currency,’’ said the merchant. 

‘Wal, ’taint good for nothin’ where I live,”’ 
said the farmer. 

‘Very well,” replied the merchant, ‘keep it 
until you get a dollar’s worth and bring it to my 
store; I’ll give you a dollar bill for it.” 

The farmer pocketed the change and departed. 
A few weeks after he went into the same store, 
and bought goods to the amount of one dollar, 
and after paying over the identical seventy-five 
cents, he took out a handful of pumpkin seeds 
and counted out twenty-five of them and passed 
them to the merchant. 

‘“‘Why,”’ said the merchant, ‘‘what is this?” 
‘‘Wal,”’ said the farmer, ‘this is my currency, 
and when you get a dollar’s worth, bring it to 
my place and I will give you a dollar for it.’’ 


4 





ASKED FOR AND RECEIVED. 


The general rule that a humble trust in God 
is never slighted is not founded on miraculous 


come to light every year which can only suggest 
a divine intelligence of human prayer. The 


fering and kindness, and overrules the mystery 
of identical thoughts in distant minds? could 
have been answered in but one way by all the 
parties concerned in this true story. Says the 
New York Tribune: 


A winter or two ago the director of a little or- 
phan asylum near this city issued a statement 
of her receipts and expenditures, for the satisfac- 
tion of those who nal oven help to it during 
the year. It fell into the hands of a wealthy 
man living some miles away from the home, 
who glanced over it and threw it aside. No 
help was asked, and it did not occur to him to 
offer any. 
A month or two later, one bitter night, the 
manager found herself absolutely without a 
morsel of food to give the children for breakfast. 
There was not even flour nor bread in the house. 
Institutions of a similar kind have their settled 
funds frem which to draw, or friends to whom 
to appeal. These women had no money, and 
but the one Friend to whom to turn. 
The night was stormy, it was late, the children 
would waken hungry; their hearts almost failed 
them. But they went te their Friend. Before 
they rose from their knees a carriage drove to 
the door, from which, when they went out, the 
coachman—without a word—began to unpack 
meat, bread, provisions of every kind. Bundles 
of clothing followed. 
It was like a fairy tale, or one of Dickens’ 
Christmas stories, At last a lady held out an 
envelope, in which was a bank note for a sub- 
stantial sum, and the carriage drove away 
through the snow without a word being spoken. 
All this was mysterious enough, but the ex- 
lanation was simple. The banker was toasting 
his feet before going to bed, at his library fire, 
thinking how glad he was to be in-doors, when 
his daughter came in and said, after the incon- 
sequent manner of women, how cold it was out- 
side, and how warm and cosey she had been in 
her own chamber, and how it had set her to 
thinking of people who were cold and hungry, 
and that she thought she could sleep better if 
she could make some one who neede 
warm and happy as herself. 

The father was a practical man. He remem- 
bered the little home for children, but told her 
to-morrow would be time enough to look it np. 
The daughter was unpractical, and insisted that 
to-night was the time. The water began to 
come into her eyes. So the father gave up, of 
course, and put the note in the envelope as his 
contribution to the ‘‘foolish adventure.” 


help as 


——___+~o>+ ——_“_—> 
THE MULE OF SUMTER. 


An incident in the late war, which called forth 
cheers from friend and foe, is thus told by a 
writer in the Hartford Times: 


When Dahlgren’s iron-clads ae operations 
in Charleston harbor, the Tenth Army Corps 
made a sudden dash, and drove in the thin lines 
of pickets which the Southern officers had posted 
on the eastern end of Morris Island. hen 
daylight came, every gun which Beauregard 
could bring to bear upon the new work began to 
rain shot and shell. 

There were enough men there, but there was 
a deficiency of ammunition, and soa mule-driver 
volunteered to deliver the ammunition. 

The only road was the smooth sand beach 
along the bay, and the distance between the two 
points about a mile and a half. Half that dis- 
tance was within easy range of Fort Sumter, and 
Battery Wagner’s guns covered all the way to 
the sand-hills behind which was the Federal 
camp. 

I am describing the incident as it appeared 
from the shipping in the bay; and what called 
attention to it was the sudden waking up of 
every gun on the southeast angle of Sumter. 

Looking to see the cause of the furious can- 
nonading, everybody was surpriséd to see a 
mule team tearing up the beach in the direction 
of the new work. The driver was laying the 
lash on, and that mule had its ears laid straight 
back, and was making its legs go. 

Occasionally a shell would touch the beach, 
bound up and explode, and the mule would then 
hesitate and try to turn back. But the driver 
would lay the cowhide on with renewed vigor: 
then the mule put on another spurt, until at last 
it became entirely demoralized by the explosion 


the head, whirled it round once or twice, and 
started it up the beach once more. 
Fort Sumter flashed and flaued, Battery Wag- 
ner belched and thundered, and still that daring 
driver urged his mule along, though the way 
was swept by at least thirty guns. 
At last he reached his destination, but he 
could not stay there, and in a moment he was 
turned around and exhorting that animal to do 
its level best. The mule did not need to be told 
to step out, for in its rear there were roar and 
racket, and about its ears were flying sand and 
scrap-iron, which seemed to stimulate its fleet- 
ness. 
Down that hard beach flew the mule, the light 
cart bobbing and swaying, and the driver’s arm 
rising and falling as he dealt out lash after lash. 
— they near the friendly shelter of the sand- 
ills. 
In another minute they will be safe, but just 
as they neared the place to turn aside, a shell 
came screaming from Sumter. Everybody could 
see the huge mass of iron as it roared through 
the air. It struck the beach directly in the rear 
of the mule, and with a bound it overtook it and 
exploded with terrific violence. 
yhen the shell exploded, a circle of smoke hid 
the mule for a moment; but when the smoke 
cleared, Mr. Mule had his ears laid back, and, 
with head down and legs lashing wildly out, he 
was making kindling wood of the cart, which 
had been badly demoralized by a fragment of 
the shell. 
Presently the driver is seen limping to the 
mule; in a second the mule is free from the cart, 
and, with the driver on his back, and a farewell 
whisk of his tail, disappears behind the cover of 
the hills, 
The thousands of boys in blue unite in a long 
and hearty hurrah; the sailors wave their hats 
and shout themselves hoarse, and, hark! the 
Southern soldiers have caught the infection, and 
are cheering, too. 


——_-- +o 


BETHLEHEM. 


O Bethlehem! sweet Land of Bread, 
Where was thy bounty golden? 

How could’st thou let that little head, 
In mother-arms upholden, 

Among the beasts its shelter find? 
That stranger, born of woman! 

Thou wert so deaf, and dumb, and blind, 
Thou wert, alas, inhuman! 


Take heed to this, O heart of mine! 
Be not like cold Ephratah; 
Thus when He comes, thy Lord divine, 
r things to barter, 


For earthly 
Be like God’s hosts, from star to star 


Adown their pathway winging; 
Be like the Magi, from afar 
Their gold and incense bringing. 


Be like the shepherds, kneeling low 
Beneath descending glory; 

And when thou dost its Gospel know, 
Like them proclaim the story ! 

That our =y earth, as on that night, 
Abeve the shepherds kneeling, 

May flooded be, with song and light, 
Christ’s advent here revealing! 

J. E, Ranxry, D. D. 


SENATOR MORTON AS A HUMOR- 
Ist. 
In early life the late Senator Morton was noted 
asa humorist, In college he always made the 
students laugh when he read an essay. When 
he began his career as a political speaker, so 
successful was he in ridicule, wit, and broad 
humor, that invitations poured in upon him 
to address political meetings. Suddenly he 
changed his style of address, and became as 
grave as he had been gay. The reason for the 
change is given by a writer in the Chicago 
Tribune: 


“This is something of a hit I have made thus 
far,’’ he said to me, “if I do not permit it to be 
my ruin. I feel the danger, andl am going to 
struggle against it. All these invitations have 
poured in on account of the speech the other 
night; they all expect something witty. Now, 
the question in my mind is, whether I have the 
moral stamina to disappoint them.”’ 

“T certainly see no reason why you should,” 
said I, really quite proud of my friend’s ability. 

‘Well, sir, then I will proceed to tell you,” 
said Oliver. “There have been many young 
men just starting, who have wrecked them- 
selves, so far as reputation is concerned, simply 
from gaining the name of being witty.” 

‘How is that?” said I, interested. 

“The easiest thing in the world,’”’ he replied. 
“Only the greatest punsters live to any age, and 
they are generally cast aside after a few months 
of amusement, like a child’s old doll,and never 
come out again only on stale oecasions for a dis- 
play on account of what has been. A politician 
who goes into wit as a regular thing must ex- 
pect to sacrifice everything else to it. He will 
gain no reputation as a sound man. He will 
never get very high in honors. People will say 
that he is a good “‘stumper,”’ but his judgment 
will be a thing of suspicion. People will dislike 
to trust it. They will not deem the author of 
witty sayings capable of originating large, solid 
measures. In this way it is a great risk that 
one runs in yielding to the popular demand to 
be humorous.” 

Well, he had accepted an invitation which had 
come up from Indianapolis to speak in that city. 
A crowded hall greeted his appearance, the au- 
dience being ready primed, and only waiting for 
the first tinder spark of wit to convulse all pres- 
ent with laughter. 

The speaker took the stand and spoke for two 
hours, never once giving utterance to a joke, a 
pun, or scarcely a fancy sketch. It was simply 
a plain, conclusive, convincing argument. 

‘I thought he was witty,” said one disap- 
pointed Hoosier as he left the hall. 

**A very good speech, clear and convincing,”’ 





of a ten-inch shell almost under its belly. 





goods, and gave afive dollar bill, of which he 


The driver got off his seat, took the animal by 


said another, “‘but I didn’t see where the wit 


Of course the audience concluded there must 
have been some mistake somewhere, but the 
matchless power of the oratory, the winsome 
persuasiveness of the argument, made up for it 
to a large extent, and thus the life of the great 
man, whom I claim as one of my earliest and 
best friends, began. 
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SHOPPING ON THE SEA. 


People after a long sea-voyage are naturally 
eager for fresh fruit. A lady correspondent of 
the Advance, who was a passenger on one of 
the Pacific mail steam-ships, informs us how her 
desire was gratified while the vessel lay at an- 
chor five miles off the little Mexican coast town 
of Mazatlan. The natives came out in boats, 
bringing tempting supplies of the produce of the 
country. 


Here were huge clusters of bananas, plucked 
freshly from the tall palms which we could see 
uite plainly on the land,—of most exquisite 
lavor; pineapples, such as can only be ripened 
under a warm, mellow, tropical sun; limes of 
pleasant acidity, suggestive of cool lemonade; 
oranges, too large to hold comfortably in your 
hand, unless it be a large one, and cocoanuts, 
melons and mangoes in abundance. 

That is what the merchants offered us. 
how did we buy them? 

The distance between us was about the same 
that it would be if we had been standing at the 
upper window of an ordinary two-storied house, 
and the boatmen on the ground, and there was 
such a clamor of voices of men and women call- 
ing their wares and the prices, that it was quite 
deafening at first. 

But when trade had fairly begun, it was really 
quite easy and pleasant, and certainly it was a 
novel way of going shopping. Suppose we 
wished some bananas. We look about until we 
find a man who has fine ripe ones, attract his 
attention, as you would that of a horse-car 
driver, and call out, ““Banana—here;”’ and he 
answers, in a queer Mexican fashion, ‘‘Ba-nan-a, 
yes,” 

: ‘How much?” 

“One bunch—fifteen cent.”’ 

“You send them up.”’ 

Then he puts his fruit in a light wicker basket, 
or twine bag, to the handle of which a long rope 
is attached, and throws one end of the rope to 
us. If we are skilful enough, we may catch it 
the first time, but probabaly not, for the dis- 
tance is considerable, and it often becomes quite 
exciting to watch the attempts of purchasers to 
get their goods. 

One young lady of our party nearly fell over- 
board when reaching for the rope. But when it 
is once secured, we gently draw up the bag or 
basket, take out the frait and put in the money, 
and toss it down into the boat quite carefully, 
lest the money should be lost. 

Now we may like to get some of the curious 
necklaces which the women have to sell. If so, 
we shall do well to wait until it is nearly time 
for the steamer to leave, as prices diminish rap- 
idly in proportion to the time for making sales. 


Now 


——— or 


A BADLY BOTHERED WORKMAN. 

The ‘“‘materialistic’’ men of science are not the 
only ones who refuse to believe anything they 
cannot understand. The shyness of ignorant 
simplicity towards strange money, or “pay” 
that comes to them in an unfamiliar shape, has 
furnished matter for many a social laugh, and 
funny newspaper item. 


A resident of Detroit, the Free Press says, 
who is the owner of a horse and an old wagon, 
was hired to draw some dirt from a yard on 
Beabien Street, and when his work was com- 
pleted the owner of the premises handed him a 
check for $7.50. ‘ 

“Is that a $7.50 bill?” asked the man, turning 
the check over and over and regarding it with 
great curiosity. 

“That is a check on a bank,’’ was the reply. 
“Take it down there and get your money.” 

“The fellow at the bank owes you, does he?” 
was the next query. 

“Tt have money there, and he will hand you 
seven dollars and a half.” 

“I don’t know about that,’ slowly remarked 
the man. “Sposen I go down there and he says 
this document is an order on a hardware store? 

“Oh, it will be all riggt,’’ replied the citizen, 
and he started down town and left the man look- 
ing at the back of the check. When he reached 
home at night his creditor was there and wait- 
ing. Holding out the check the man said:— 

“This here paper doesn’t seem to be worth & 
cent. I took it down there and the fellow in the 
bank looked at me, and then he stuck up his 
nose and yelled out: ‘What’s your name, and 
where do you live?’ I told him mighty straight, | 
and then he wanted me to write my name on the 
back, and fool around, and I just picked up the 
paper and walked out. The family is out of 
potatoes and meat, and I'd like to settle that ac- 
count for postage stamps or shinplasters.”’ 


lll acct 
THE DUNCE BLOCK. 

A schoolmaster tells the following story: “I 
was teaching in a quiet country village. The 
second morning of my session I had leisure to 
survey my surroundings, and among the scanty 
furniture I espied a three-legged stool. 


“Ts this the dunce block?’ I asked a little 
girl of five. 

“The dark eyes sparkled, the curls nodded 
assent, and the lips rippled ont,— ely 

‘* T suppose so; the teacher always sits on it, 





jcame in,” 


“The stool was unoccupied that term,” 
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For the Companion. 


PLAYING SCHOOL. 


HROUGH the half-open nurs- 
ery door, 
What does the mamma 
see? 
The funniest sight, — her 
darlings, four, 
|| Perfectly wild with glee. 
G) The little urchins are play- 
: ing school, 
And having a world of 
fun. 
Madge stands up with a big 
ferule, 
While Roy has a dunce 
cap on. 







“Silence!’ she hears the 
teacher call, 
“Class in geography; 


Whatisacape?” “I know,” crics Paul, 
A rollicking rogue of three, 

As he clutches his dimpled fingers tight 
Into his tumbled curls, 

“T fink I’se got the answer right; 
It is somefin’ wear’d by girls.” 





Oh! oh! oh! What alaugh and shout! 
It startles the baby Vic, 
Who is sucking her thumbs till school is out, 
She’s the class in arithmetic. 
But as “two times two” is beyond her ken, 
Her standing, of course, she misses, 
So mamma runs to the rescue, then, 
And gives the answer in kisses. 
JULIA M. DANA. 





For the Companion. 


ORNAMENTS FOR THE CHRIST- 
MAS TREE. 
FOR THE CHILDREN TO MAKE. 


A Spool Case. 





This is made of four pieces of thin card cut 
exactly this shape. One yard of nar- 
row ribbon is just enough for bind- 
ing and a bowat each end. Bind 
each piece neatly, and sew them to- 
gether, leaving one place open to 
slip in the spool of thread. Hang it 
on the tree with a loop of worsted- 
cord, which will be found a nice 
thing for suspending all the articles, 

anda bright red color the best for showing off 
the decorations. 


The Bird’s Nest. 


Take a small chip box and 
put on the bottom of it, out- 
side, with strong glue, a 
clump of moss, fixing it so 
as to give a round look to 
the bottom of the nest. 

When dry, put a good 
coating of glue all round the box, and then ar- 
range lichens and soft moss, little bits of hay, 
&c., put on as naturally as possible, covering 
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horse hair, that you can wind round and round, 
then make a soft bed for the eggs, with mites 
of feathers or fibres of lamb’s wool. 

For eggs, put in three pea beans; if you wish 
them to be spotted at one end, touch the beans 
lightly with thin gum arabic, and put on with a 
pen either light blue or reddish color in tiny 
spots, and your nest is done. 

Oh, no. I forgotthe bird. Cut outa picture 
of one from some old paper, or get one a suitable 
size for the nest at a fancy store, touch the 
white side with glue and press it on the inside 
edge of the nest, which can be fixed on the 
branches of the tree and look very pretty, 


three cents each. With a stout 
needle and silk, stitch round a 
piece of bright-colored ribbon or 
silk four or five inches in width. 
Make a hem at the top wide 
enough for strings to pass each 
other, drawing it up at each side, 
then at top and bottom of the box 
a narrow strip of gilt paper, or 
ornamental bordering, or small 
embossed colored figures. 





A Rustic Basket. 


Cut apiece of thin box wood exactly square, 
about four inches each side; 
make a hole at each corner 
with a brad awl or a gimlet, 
then lay pieces of grapevine 
branches or stiff twigs across 
and across, as you see in the 
illustration, shaving off a lit- 
tle’ of the wood at the ends, 
= that they may lie flat when 
glued together, and the glue must be strong and 
plenty of it. 
Build it up from four to six tiers in height; 
when quite dry, fill up with bright green moss. 
Make a little bouquet of your small, pressed au- 
tumn leaves, or bit of cypress green and any 
pretty berries, tying them together with florists’ 
wire; dip the stems into the glue-pot, and put 
them in your basket, then pass through the four 
holes the red braid, and hang on the tree. The 
hottom of your basket ought to project a full 
one-half inch beyond the cross pieces on each 
side. 





A Hanging Shell. 


Bore a hole with a small gimlet through each 
end of any pretty shell 
you happen to have; 
then fill the shell with 
damp house sand and 
arrange in it some 
bright pressed leaves, 
ferns and berries, tie 
together with fine wire 
very loosely, for the 
wet sand will hold 
them up, let the ber- 
ries hang prettily over 
each end of the shell, 
put in the scarlet cord to hang it up by, and you 
will have a splendid ornament for your tree. 





A Wigwam. 


With the covers of your chip boxes you can 
make an Indian tent; bore three holes in the 
cover, one at the back, one at each side, put 
into them three twigs about five inches high, 
fastening them together about an inch from the 
top with wire; then fix round 
them some bright colored cloth 
for the tent, the bottom of 
which can be fixed round the 
cover with glue. Put over the 
bottom of the tent a coating of 
glue, and cover with moss for 
a carpet. Get a tiny doll, dress 
him as an Indian, stand him 
at the opening of the tent, 
which you can do by dipping 
his feet in the glue-pot. 


A Chinese Shoe. 
This is the picture of a real 
Chinese shoe which was given toa relative of 
ours, who for many years lived at Hong Kong, 
by a Chinese lady of high rank. The higher the 
rank, you know, the more they pinch the poor 
baby’s feet, so that when a lady is grown up she 
can wear a shoe this size—only four and one-half 
inches in length! No wonder these small-footed 








the box entirely. 
When this is all quite dry then build the in- 
side of the nest, putting soft moss at the bottom, 


etter that the strands of a bit of old rope, or| ing to fall every minute, 





ladies would rather ride in their palanquins than 
walk—for walk they can’t, and they just cripple 
and totter about their houses as if they were go- 


A Candy Box. to hang it on the tree. Aunt DOLLy. 
You can get at any apothecary’s +o 
store these little chip boxes (used For the Companion. | 
for pills and ointment) for two or PREPARATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS 


’Tis the week before Christmas, when everywhere 


Everybody is stirring on sly errands bound, 
Work-baskets are thrust under aprons in fear, | 
Lest the people whose gifts are half-done may ap- 


The children are eagerly counting the days, 
Impatient, as usual, of any delays; 

And mamma in whispers and papa in winks 
Tell riddles that even would puzzle a Sphinx. 
Wherever one goes in the house, some one cries, | 
‘Now don’t go in there ! waita bit! shut your eyes. 
There! now you may go, I suppose, if you need, 
Did you ‘peek’? Can you guess?” Each replies, 


Saint Nicholas takes on most various forms, 

Is changing as Proteus, capricious as storms. 

Our mother, our father, our sister is he; 

Our husband, our daughter, our son, or all three; 
A lover sometimes, who inscribes all he buys 
With invisible words, plain to one pair of eyes! 


There’s the same loving heart, the same thought for 


However, I think your little fingers can make 
a Chinese shoe that will 
make a pretty variety for 
your tree, and we can 
make a boat of it by put 
ting in some moss and 
seating a Chinese lady in 
it—so fashion. A tooth- 
pick and a piece of blue 
paper scalloped, makes quite a foreign-looking 
parasol. I think you could make the sole of the 
shoe of stout pasteboard, and the upper part 
cloth, worked over with braid in bright colors. 
The heel comes up very high behind, you see. 
You can fasten the braid to each end of the shoe, 








round, 





time in his life. 
mother asked him what he had seen. 
phant, mamma, that gobbled hay with his front 
tail.’’ 


439 


out there in the snow around the church, and I 
never have heard of one that suffocated or froze. 
Smoke-dried little creatures, I suppose they are 
tough. But how would our soft, tender, pretty, 
pink-and-white babies like it, do you think? 





“Papa, did you see those nice little guns down 
at the store?’’ asked a little six-year-old boy. 
“Yes, Harry, I saw them; but I have so many 
children to feed and clothe, that I cannot afford 
to buy you one,” replied his father, seriously. 
Little Harry glanced at the baby in the cradle 
with no loving expression on his face. Finally 
he said, ‘Well, papa, ’ll tell you what you can 
do; you can swap little Tommy for a gun.” 
How about that little boy’s affections? 
——_+o>_—___——_ 


LittLE RopsiE went to a show for the first 
When he came home, his 
“An ele- 





pear. 


“No, indeed!” 


But whatever his garb, with disguises or none, 


each one. 


This week before Christmas, of all in the year, 
Wakes generous feelings, makes home ties more 


dear, 
Let us realize its blessings, for quick is its flight, 
Merry Christmas! Happy New Year! and God 
speed the Right! CLARA JAY. 
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For the Companion. 
A BRAN-PARTY. 


There was not to be any Christmas tree at the 
church, for everybody complained of “hard 
times,” and the children were greatly disap- 
pointed. 
But mamma found a way out of the trouble, 
as mammas usually do, by proposing a “‘bran- 
party’’ on Christmas eve. 
So on Monday noon, after the washing was 
done, the largest washtub was filled two-thirds 
full of bran, and set by the kitchen stove to 
warm through, that little hands might not get 
cold poking in it. 
From time to time, one and another of the 
family brought the giftsthey had prepared for 
the others, all wrapped in paper and marked, 
and thrust them down into its depths, till by 
nightfall the bran had risen several inches in 
the tub, and little humps and knobs showed on 
the top. 
After tea the tub was brought into the sitting- 
room, and set down on the hemp carpet; papa 
put by his writing for awhile, mamma took ba- 
by on her lap, and the other children began to 
dive into the bran. 
Such fun as they had for a half-hour or more, 
fishing out the bundles, shaking off the bran, 
and reading the names. 
As a name was read, all would leave off their 
poking to see what was in the bundle, as the 
owner unwrapped it. 

There were no very costly gifts, but there 
were many pleasant little surprises, a generous 
lace-bag of goodies for each of the children, and 
some funny packages. 

Baby sucked away at the peppermint drops 
and barley-candy which filled her candy-bag, 
and laughed as gleefully as the rest. 

Of course, by the time the fun was over, the 
carpet was well littered with bran, but that was 
easily cleared away, and all voted that the bran- 
party was quite a success. M, C. W. B, 


4 
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LAPLAND BABIES. 


I want to tell you how the mammas away up 
in Lapland keep their babies from disturbing 
the minister on Sabbaths. All the babies are 
outside, buried in the snow. As soon as the 
family arrives at the little wooden church, and 
the reindeer is secured, the papa Lapp shovels a 
snug little bed in the snow; and mamma Lapp 
wraps the baby snugly in skins, and deposits it 
therein, then papa piles the snow around it, and 
the dog is left to guard it while the parents go 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
SIX-LETTER WORD SQUARE. 


Ahero. Flowers. Arrange. A disturber. Girl’s 


name. Relating to the stars. co. E. P. 
2. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


Behead what we do to a dirty carpet. 

Behead a wonderful act. 

Behead what we feel in summer, 

Behead what is good for strong mer. 

Behead a term applied to cattle. 

Behead what is sometimes used for fuel. 

Behead a resting place. 

The word left from each will show what we must 
do to sustair life. oO. W. B. 


3. 
REBUS. 





Pronounce the names of these animals in pairs in 
stich an order as to form words meaning the follow- 
ing: 1, Perhaps. 2, Toworry. 3, Sterile. 4, Akind 
of drinking vessel. 5, A kind of fruit. 


THEODORE, 
4. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS, 
(In selections from well-known authors.) 
BOYS’ NAMES, 
EXAMPLE.— “Her conversation, 


More glad to me than money is.” Sydney. 
Ans.—Ethan. 


“What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and night.’’ Shakespeare. 
“And the waves bound beneath me, as a steed.” 
yron. 
“In all the rest showed a most noble patience.” 
Shakespeare. 
“I do not much dislike the matter, but 
The manner of his speech.” Shakespeare. 
“All things have rest, and ripen towards the grave 
In silence; ripen, fall, and cease.” Tennyson, 
“With bluster, to confound — 
Sea, air and shore.” Milton. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Prop, air, Rabbi, Delos, Otho, nun—PARDON, 
PRISON. 

2. Pepper, nutmeg, lemonpeel, vinegar, cassia, 
mustard, mint, spice, sage, mace, cloves, coriander, 
ginger, cinnamon, salt. 

3. It is trying to curtail. 

4. Longfellow, Byron, Old Song, Sears, Mother- 
well, Scott, Longfellow, Holmes, Moore, Emerson, 
Mother Goose, Scott, Gray, Byron, Watts, Proctor, 
Sir W. Jones, Tennyson, Shakespeare, Uhland, 
Dryden, Tennyson, Collins, Longfellow. 

5. Orang outang, leo, doll, eyelid, nose, gun, label, 











into church. Often twenty or thirty babies lic! 


anaconda, mocn, deed~OLD ENGLAND, GOLDEN 
LAND, 





MaMa a ANAS, 
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$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
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A DANDY GENERAL. 

The Turks are reported to entertain a contemptu- 
ous opinion of all the Russian generals except young 
Scobeleff. Though not yet thirty-two years old, he 
has risen from the ranks to a lieutenant-generalship. 
His recent achievements before Plevna attracted 
the notice of Europe. Brave and able, he isa dandy 
in dress. 

In the assault on the Turkish redoubts, in which 
he lost eight thousand men, Scobeleff, dressed in 
white, wearing white kid gloves, and mounted ona 
white charger, led the column, He rode right up 
the embankment of the redoubt. A shell burst 
under the horse’s belly and blew him to pieces. 
The general, unharmed, led the way into the re- 
doubt on foot. 

This dandy general recalls the remark of Wel- 
lington. Speaking of the famous charge at Water- 
loo made by the Horse Guards, then as now the 
dandy English regiment, he said, “But the dandies 
fought well.” 

Napoleon was impatient at the care that the wear- 
ing of military and court dress imposed upon him, 
“Off with these trappings!” he exclaimed, after a 
grand state occasion, and added that he only wore 
them on account of their effect upon others. Wel- 
lington’s view of superfluities in dress seems to have 
been similar. 


—— 
SCARED HIS HAIR GRAY. 

Stolen goods and stolen privileges cost more than 
honestly bought ones in the long run. A tramp on 
the Union Pacific Railroad found it so in the long 
ride. He climbed on the roof of a car at Cheyenne. 


The rapid movement of the train and rocking of 
the coach forced him to wind his arms and legs 
around a stove-pipe and hang on for dear life. His 
hat flew off early in the ordeal, and after the train 
left Cheyenne he was discovered by the engineer, 
who began throwing a heavy shower of cinders; but 
80 rapid was the movement of the train that the 
heaviest ones merely cut through his clothes like 
bullets, while the lighter sparks passed above him. 

His coat-tails flapped so hard that he realized that 
he must part with them, but he dare not loosen a 
hand to tuck them under him, and they were soon 
torn off to blow away. Although he managed to 
keep his face behind the pipe nearly all the time, he 
was frequently struck in the face by flying cinders, 
80 that when he reached Green River his face and 
neck were badly cut and scratched. 

So great was the poor tramp’s fear of being thrown 
off and killed, that this, added to the terrible strain 
of hanging to the pipe by main strength for so long 
a distance, and the intense suffering from the 
wounds inflicted by the cinders, caused his hair to 
turn gray, and when he climbed down at Green 
River, he looked like a man who had seen fifty in- 
stead of twenty-two summers. 


ilies 
A DISTRESSED CHINAMAN, 

A late New York paper gives another specimen of 

droll “accidents” always happening to careless peo- 
ple in the neighborhood of caged monkeys: 


Around the monkeys’ cages and the giraffes’ pen 
in the Aquarium are posted various notices to ladies, 
warning them not to approach too near, lest the an- 
imals seize their bonnets; yet the attendants say 
that it frequently occurs that some lady disregards 
the notices, and her millinery suffers damages. 
Yesterday, however, those in the Aquarium were 
startled by a sudden crash of broken china from the 
monkeys’ room, and, hastening thither, wert greet- 
ed with a remark: able sight. 

The noise, or so much of it as did not consist of 
the chattering of the animals, came from the mouth 
of an almond-eyed Chinese gentleman, In a blue 
blouse and black trowsers. He stood with his back 
to the cage in which the largest monkeys are kept, 
and, with both his hands to his head, was struggling 
to tear himself away. He was firmly held, however, 
by the pigtail, which, firmly attached by nature to 
the back of his head by one end, was almost as firmly 
grasped at the other by as many monkeys as could 
get hold of it. 

The one at the tip end nibbled complacently at the 
new bow of ribbon that secured the hair, and the 


others were blaspheming vigorously in their native | escaped his lips from first to last, 
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tongue, heme seen authorities declare that it is 
impossible to swear in the Chinese language. The 
gentleman who was striving to gain his freedom 
seemed to realize this, by the expression of ‘his face. 
He did the best he could, however, with the imper- 
fect language he did know. As quickly as they 
could, from laughter, the attendants opened the 
cage door, and one entering, beat off the monkeys 
and rescued the gentleman. He shook his fist vin- 
dictively at the cage, and hurried away without 
leaving his card, while the baffled apes made din 
enough to induce the seals, the hippopotamus and 
all the birds to join the chorus, 








A TREE THAT GREW IN SIX MONTHS, 

Boys and girls who love to see things grow should 
plant castor-oil beans, The plant has a splendid 
palm-like, tropical look, and soon attains great size 
in any garden—though not quite as tall as the bean- 
stalk in the story of Jack and the Giant. 


The castor-oil plant is a native of India, where it 
is a perennial fifteen or twenty feet high, with a 
thick stem. In cold climates it becomes an annual. 
The rapid growth of the plantis illustrated by an 
instance reported in a garden in Memphis, Tenn. 
A castor bean was planted in May, 1871, and in 
November it had grown to the height of twenty- 
three feet, with a spread of foliage fifeen feet in 
diameter. The te ten inches above the ground 
was eighteen inches in circumference. 


Another one ina Kansas garien grew to similar 
size in the same time. It was sostrong that a man 
weighing 200 pounds climbed up its stem ten feet 
without bending it. 


Seeipaiia lalate rag 
CARE OF CLOTHING. 


The care of clothing isan important matter, and 
is thus discoursed upon by the Golden Rule: 


It makes a great difference in the looks and wear 
of a hat or coat, whether it is thrown down on the 
lounge or chair when taken off, or carefully hung 
= With two boys the expense "of their dlothing is 

ten nearly one-half in difference,—mainly, as we 
think, because one of them will always hang up his 
clothes carefully, while the other’s may be found 
anywhere—when they can be foundat all! Proper- 
ly brushing and cleaning clothes, and mending them 
as soon as required, rather than waiting until the 
thread ravels out, or the tear has grown too large to 
be neatly repaired, add greatly to their durability. 
When they get a little seedy, have some tailor who 
does the work cheap and well, give them a good 
cleansing and pressing. This may be done several 
times to a good suit, and each time they will “look 
as good as new.” Here is where true economy 
comes in, in the care of clothing, and proper atten- 
tion to repairing and cleansing. More than half the 
expense can be saved in the bill for the year if pains 
are taken to secure material worthy of such care, 


eee eee ee 
SAFETY OF MODERN TRAVEL, 
Improvements in trave] have made modern means 
of conveyance much safer than the ancient modes. 
A French statistician has demonstrated this by fig- 
ures: 


He says that in the old diligence days a man had 
one chance of being killed in 300,000 trips, and one 
chance of being injured in 30,000, On the railway 
between 1835 and 1855 there was one chance of being 
killed in 2,000,000 journeys, and one chance of being 
injured in 500,000. In 1855 to 1875, one chance of 
being killed in making 6,000,000 journeys, and one 
chance of being injured in 600, ,000. Now the chances 
of being killed are as one to 45,000,000, and of being 
injured one to 1,000,000. ¢ onsequently & person 
travelling ten hours a day, at the rate of forty miles 
an hour, w ould in the first period have had a chance 
of escaping destruction during 321 years; during the 
second period during 1014 years, and between 1872 
and 1875 during 7439 years. 


eee 
A FAITHFUL CAT. 


The spunky guardian of a hen-yard in Little 
Compton, R. L, is a cat. How thoroughly she 
guards it the following incident shows: 


A Little Compton man has a spunky cat. While 
lying on the doorstep the other day, a large hen- 
hawk swooped down into the yard and seized a fat 
chicken, which it attempted oe carry off. 

The cat at once leaped upon the intruder, and 
clawed ‘him so lustily that he relinquished his hold 
and sailed away. In ashorttime, however, he again 
returned and made another attempt, in which he as 
signally failed, the cat attacking him as soon as he 
alighted. Three times didthe hawk essay to carry 
off his prey, and as often did pussy succeed in pro- 
tecting his charge from the intruder, until the bird, 
becoming disgusted with the prospect of obtaining 
a dainty bit of spring chicken from the hen-yard, 
soared away to repeat the attempt in some less 
guarded grounds. 


—- ~ oe — 


A POSER FOR THE BOYS. 
The rustic agriculturist who wanted a recipe for 
making “a two-year-old colt in six weeks,” should 
have applied to the old schoolmaster. 


Doctor Gardner, the old head master of the’ Bos- 
ton Latin School, was exceedingly proud of his 
economy in matters of dress, and often lectured his 
+o on extravagance in the same. One morning 
1e entered his class-room, which was filled with 
boys just arrived at their teens, and, stroking his 
venerable overcoat approvingly, and ‘surveying its 
general effect, said, gravely, “D’ye see this coat? 
How many of you boys there can say you have worn 
a coat for forty years, as I have this?” 


ee 
‘A BRAVE LITTLE BOY. 


The Fort Scott (Kan.) Monitor relates this scene 
at a railroad accident near that place some time ago. 


The little son of Mr. William Carruthers, who lost 
his right arm by the same accident that deprived his 
father of his left arm, showed the most remarkable 
heroism in that try ing hour. As soon as the acci- 
dent was discovered, General Agent Ming rushed to 
the assistance of the boy, while others went to the 
relief of the father. When Mr. Ming laid the boy 
on a seat in the caboose, he said, ““Where’s my hat?” 
and then, Where is my poor papa?” His father 
at this moment was borne into the car by those who 
had gone to his assistance. “Papa, one of my arms 
is gone,” said the little hero, an not a cry or groan 
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NEW GAMES AND HOME AMUSEMENTS, 


THE Boys of New York, Brooklyn and surrounding 
eountry, will be pleased to read the announcement which 
we clip from Baldwin’s Monthly. Mr. Baldwin sells more 
boys’ clothing than any two houses of the kind in America 
—and he gives away a splendid book to his boy patrons 
every Christmas. Read the following: 

Howipay Girrt-Book.—The boy patrons of our only 
two stores (New York and Brooklyn) shall not be disap- = 
pointed. The Holiday Book is ready for them, and the f S.J. 
printer (B. M. Lees) has executed the work in a matchless Se 
Style; Madge Eliot is the author of the entire book, and 
the storiesare excellent. All the children will be delight- ; in 
ed and all their parents will be pleased. The book is 
beautifully illustrated, and will be handed to the boys as 
they are leaving our stores with new suits, the week be- 
fore Christmas. N. E. Cor. Broadway and Canal Street, _ 
New York. 8. W. Cor. Fulton and Smith Sts., Brooklyn, 
Trade Mark (Baldwin the Clothier) entered and patented titi 
by O.S, Baldwin, in the Patent Office at Washington, D.C. == 
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THERE is always a certain charm in artistic typo- > 
graphy. The eye and understanding are alike appealed a ae 
to by the print and matter of ‘Andrews’ Bazar.” Satis- 
fy yourself by sending ten cents rR. ews, Cin- 

y yourself by sending ten cents to W. R. Andrew , Cin Engine, Boat, Coach, Car, Church, Bridge, &c., each 
cinnati, for specimen copy. Com. piece of the picture having one of the letters to spe m1 the 

——— = name of the object, so that as fast gy oe is put to- 
> 2 e. Tice, ts. 

A Coven, ous OR pean © Turoat aves not be neg- Petes tapas <= Simapbaparae 


lected. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are a simple reme- 


dy, and will generally give immediate relief. aan 
Nature Receives the Credit of having developed WW 


many exquisite and beautiful complexions, which in real- 
ity are due solely to the use of Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” 
Sold by druggists ev _ where. 





A large box containing twelve dissected Pictures, suc a as 








On same general plan as Sliced Objects, having pictures of 
fourteen different — such as Parrot, Pigeon, Eagle, 
Com. | &. Price, 50 cts. each. 


SU IgKIMAL 


OR, SPELLING MACE EASY. 
Similar to Sliced Objects and Sliced Birds, having pict- 
ures of fifteen different animals, such as Dog, Horse, 
Cow, = &e. Price, 50cts. each. 

et above-mentioned picture puzzles 
‘the “pest dissected puzzles for children 





CHILDREN OFTEN Look PALE AND S1cK from no other 
cause than having worms in the stomach. Brown’s VER- 
MIFUGE COMFITs will destroy worms without injury to 
the child, being perfectly wniTE, and free from all color- 
ing or other injurious ingredients usuallv used in worm 
preparations. Sold by all druggists. 25 cents a box. 


356. 


and stamp, a + bio 
Bite, Boston, Mass. ood C hristmas Present 





AKE ADVANTAGE 
! »,* this. To close out my stock I will send toany | arg 
I reader of this Paper a very nice 2-blade English ever 
g—, roe Knife, chased ——— an —— name paee 
it Bteel, for 35 cents a ° 2% amus. 
8. TU NER. po Stoughton ond Fionsess 





ublished; tine Ric ures, bright colors; 
g and instructt ve ai same time. 


THe NEw “Scorr” CrEEDMORE ‘REPEATING RIFLE. _ 
Messrs. Turner & Ross, of Boston, have just perfected 
an arm for which hunters and frontiersmen have long ex- 
perienced a want, viz.; An accurate, substantial, and 
long range repeating rifle at a reasonable price. This rifle | Consisting of twelve large cards of rebuses, Each ec: — is 
is carefully and substantially made of the very best ma- printed in several handsome colors. The rebuses et all 

a : original and unique. This game willbe found both plcas 
terial, showing the finest workmanship and mechanism, ing and attractive to adults and children. Price, 40c es ich. 
and has not only a very rapid action, but a wonderful 


penetration at an extremely long range. Messrs. T. & R. oe 


are to be congratulated upon their 
ability to sell such a rifle at the price 
($15). It will command an immedi- 
a aan paso oe = ie — Thehandsomestedition of the Game of Authors published. 
best known riflemen said that it was Portraits of the Authors, engraved on steel, on every card, 
a better gun for general use than seventy-two cards to pack. Price, 50 cts. each. 
one he had paid $75 for. Weshow These games con, be found for pale by all 

iagra a 30-inch targ peer n Books, Stationery or Fancy Goods 
i - a5 i. or will be be mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 
made at Boston, Noy. 17, ’77, with price by the publishers, 

E. Cc. SELCHOW & CO., 
No. 41. John Street, New York. 


this rifle at 800 yards, which is superb shooting. 
~ A GIFT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. — 


Self-Supplying Pocket Ink Stand. 








_Com. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


Gummed Page SCRAP 
BOOK. The only book 
of the kind in the world. 
Prices from 40 cents to $5. 
Send fora descriptive cir- 
cular. SLOTE, WOOD- 
MAN & CO., 119 William 
Street, New York. 


“Dear HEART WE'RE FADING, 

ey eed vey kK ppular song 

Fairest Love thy Face I Greet, 

Gumbert; Barney the lad from 

Kildare, Puticdon: Why am I ever Watching, wees Lula 
Darling, Danks; Excelsior Galo} op; Pigeon Polka; Wayside 

Blossom Waltz. These 8 new 3-page pieces, for Piano or 

Organ arein Dee, No. of Musica Hovrs for 25e, Try it 

6 months; oe music worth $16 80 for 75c., (cash 

or stamps, GV ’. Richardson & Co., 256 Wash. St., Boston. 
Dec. No. and ‘premium free toall sending $1 501 $1 50 for 1878. 


ACME CLUB SKATE. 











4 ee Soe ~ 
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Equal to 25 bottles. lane full5 years. Black or v jolet 
ink. One "Pook post-paid, 50 cents; 2 for 75c.; 3for$ 


CKET SL. ATE C On, North Bennington, Vt. 
DICKENS’ 

LITTLE 
FOLKS. 








The child characters from Dickens, sep- 
arated from his most popular boo ks, and 
presented in the author’s own languace. 
Send for full descriptive cirenlar aud 
terms, to 

JOHN ‘ R. ANDERSON, Hartford, Conn. 


PENTACON. 


A New Game, both entertaining and 

instructive. All who play it like it. 

Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of 
price, 75 cents; ebonized, $1 50. 
GEO. R. THOMPSON, 

Brockton, Mass._ 

| PRINTERS AND STATIONERS seni 25 cts’ 

} for samples of all kinds of New Year Cards made’ 


and for the cheapest pe -coee price list in the world: 
Address Pr. FB B: 


Self-F: —_ nee no Fume, Straps, nor Key. 
Send stamp of Skates, Novelties and Sporting 
Goods. "FISH | & § SIMPSON, 132 Nassau 8 Street, N. ¥. 





That Iron is Valuable as a Medicine has long 
been known, but it is only since its preparation in the 
particular form of Peruvian Syrup thatits full power over 
disease has been brought to. light. Its effect in cases of 
dyspepsia and debility is most salutary. 





J BARNEY & BERRY’S{ 
E KING. . 











SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Send for Price List Pegg yp description of all the different 


- bs 83 W tiiam Street, New York. 
oe = Skates made I celebrated firm, ane SX New Year and Blank C ants sad a specialty. | ——— a. 
LUB, +43 AND ALL vaur; also, cheap Strap Skates. @ Teas} 00ns, #0 cts.: 7:7 Tables: ns, 75 cts.; 6 Forks, 
goods sold b a meager pm ber pan and Skate Dealers generally. cts. ‘Diamond steel, 1, albata plated and very durable, 
i | sent by mail, post-paid. SEAVY & Co., Northford, Ct. 


THE NEW “SCOTT” 9-SHOT REPEATING RIFLE. 
$15.00. 


- ai : 2 chrongeet, most ae simplest 
a e: wr — et ring magazine nifle ever 
\ ~ie made. Completely fils e long-felt want among’ —— 
; cia and. Fines en for a Jemcaehis priced ral farousho 
oe of tl 


rifle is ‘made he very bes Bag Ranely rifled pera, — locks ~ 
English STEEL ia rough Iron frame,and black Le ay F stock, 7 and locks, carefully casc- 
fancy pty M SERPS iss Tis 4 S ROLE Fe eae esianial wreanen, wih re 
cy price a ed for useless e - 
4B Bie WORK a AND NOT FO. HOW, ax di for these 




















ualities will compare with any repecting rifle < ever 
made, and at = s than one third their Price. een regular copper-rim fire cartridze, same ki os 
chesters¢ Spencer, or Sh Sh which’ sre sold everywhere. Can be pa as rapidly as a Winchester, and is deadly accurate eat 1,000 
y lly RAN 
E.—No. 1, 90-in. barrel, Sshot, open front ht, elevating rear sight, 1. in wooden case with cleaning 
tools, eter #18 No. 9 (for’mounted wee}, Bin: barrel, Duhot, sthermsc rwise same as Nol, 813.50. We make but these two styles, 
all the same finish and calibre. Sent by express on receipt of rice. Remit by P. O. uaa Registered Letter, or Drafton 
aor New w York. G. W. TU FF Seer in am ay ; barrel here and ‘entral hay ae a 
0° af home aa é, ~ and no ler t edidenete tens e weigh 
un, ag” Gi Goods shipped day order is 


alters the “ hang" of the received ; no de 
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